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Tue power of armies is a visible thing, 

Forma! and circumscribed in time and place ; 
But who the limits of that power can trace, 
Which 8 free people into light can bring, 

No foot can chase, 

No eye can follow to a fatal place, 

That power, that spirit; whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 


Or hide, at wiil? 


Within its awful caves. 








From year to year, 


Springs this indigenous produce far and near; 

No craft this subtle element can bind, | 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

In every nook a lip that it may cheer.~- Wordsworth. 


Ir has been common to lament over the irruption 
| of the Goths and Vandals into Rome, and the 
terrible check it gave to the civilization of the 
‘ world. But this, like all other lamentation, springs 

from limited views of the universal laws which 

regulate social progress. If Goths and Vandals 
kad not overflowed Rome, all Europe would pro- 
! bably be something similar to what Turkey now 
is. 
Romans and Northmen were the centripetal and 
centrifugal ferces of their time. They represented 
( the conservative principle and the progressive 
| principle. The tendency of Rome was to cast all 
human thought and action into its own iron 
| moulds. All the nations it conquered were 
made to feel themselves continually under the 
| shadow of Rome. They were compelled to adopt 
Roman laws, language, religion and customs. The 
«, maxims of Christ, more than any other expression 
' of religious sentiment since the world began, are 
free in their essence, and progressive in their ten- 
__ Vor. VI.—No. 6. 
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dencies. But ition Christianity had gained suffi- 
cient hold upon the hearts and consciences of 
nations to make it of importance to rulers, Con- 
stantine the Great caught it and chained it to the 
car of state. Henceforth, it became one of the most 
powerful tools of Roman policy, the whole tenden- 
cy of which was to aggrandize privileged classes, 
clerical or military, and to make the mass of the 
people a mere machine to be moved at their 
pleasure. Every nation that came under Roman 
dominion must be what was called Christianized ; 
that is, they must all conform to certain outward 
rules, and adopt certain outward symbols, which 
by force of tradition and habit would eventually 
become firmly rooted in the human mind. Hence, 
for several centuries, nearly all the theological 
opinion and religious feeling of civilized Europe 
were cast in one mould. With literature it was 
the same. So completely was it monopolized by 
priests and monks, that to know how to read and 
write was called “benefit of clergy;” and the 
241 16 
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phrase remains in cur law-books to this day. 
These cloistered churchmen were necessarily shut 
out from all community of interest, thought: or 
feeling with the common people, by the habits of 
their profession, and the absence of domestic alli- 
ances. Everything was written in Latin, a lan- 
guage which the populace of countries not Roman 
could not understand. The healthy flow of intel- 
lect from the educated to the laboring classes was 
completely checked ; and literature thus dammed 
up became stagnant. It recorded little else than 
chronicles of conquering barons, the endowments 
of monasteries, the deaths of abbots, and the 
miracles of reputed saints. Music took the same 
formal scholastic character. The beautiful spirit, 
so expansive in its nature, so gracefully fluid in its 
motions, was corked up in a holy bottle, and kept 
within the walls of churches and monasteries. 
Fortunately, way-side melodies, sung at the spin- 
ning-wheel and on the pastoral hill-sides, kept the 
heart’s breath of nations from complete suffo- 
cation. 

Types of an_ entirely opposite principle 
were those tribes, which, under the names of 
Goths, Visigoths, Franks, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
or Northmen, conquered and settled on every 
European coast, from the White Sea to Sicily. 
The strong resemblance of their religion, language 
and manners shows that they were originally of 
one stock, though the different branches were 
afterward variously modified by new influences 
brought to bear upon them. Under whatever 
aspect they are viewed, there always seems to be 
something about them more free, more spirited, 
more true to nature, more individually distinct— 
in one expressive word, more alive, than any 
manifestation of the Roman mind. 

The branch called Teutonic, embracing the 
German tribes, came under the influence of Roman 
institutions and the Roman charch, centuries 
earlier than the Scandinavian tribes, including Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Iceland. That por- 
tion of the Teutonic tribes which took possession 
of England, in the fifth century, and were called 
Anglo-Saxons, were gradually losing «their native 
boldness of character, and becoming inert and 
passive under the control of those privileged 
classes, which always grew up under the Roman 
wing. But luckily for human freedom, the Scan- 
dinavian branch, under the name of Danes, or 
Northmen, made fresh irruptions into England, in 
the tenth century, conquered and colonized a large 
portion of the island, and lived there three hundred 
years under their own laws, taking a very con- 
spicuous part both in the war and legislation of the 
country. Under Swein and Canute, Harold and 
Hardicanute, they ruled all England. They are 
the forefathers of as large a part of the present 
English nation as the Anglo-Saxons; and of a 
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much larger portion than the Normans. The im- 
press of their strong free character remains visib|y 
stamped on the institutions, opinions and litera- 
ture of the entire country. It is not easy to calcu- 
late how large a share they had in producing tria| 
by jury, freedom of the press, struggles for tolera- 
tion in religion; and our own resistance to taxation 
without representation. 

A similar tendency to free institutions manifests 
itself in the ill-suppressed restlessness of Germany 
It produced Luther and Huss, and it makes the 
universities dangerous, because there ever strives 
to issue thence the free voice of fresh youth, with 
the strong Teutonic blood inits veins. In France, 
too, the old spirit of the Franks breaks out in 
convulsive revolutions, and the stormy energy of 
individual] spirits. But in those countries, a long 
period of subserviency to Roman influence, the 
introduction of the Catholic religion, the prevalence 
of the Latin language, and of learning which had 
reference only to the church, did much to change 
and exhaust their original force of character, to 
repress their individuality, and fashion them into 
the uniform pattern of fixed rules, which Rome 
prescribed for all the nations. They were less fortu- 
nate than England, in the fact that during succes- 
sive centuries no succeeding waves trom the North 
came to bring to them a fresh infusion of freedom 
and vigor. Thus the masses of people gradually 
became servile, sluggish, and unaccustomed to 
self-government ; hence the spirit of a few daring 
and active minds does not find in existing commu- 
nities a suitable general mould into which to pour 
itself. 

Many causes combined to give the Northmen 
the character and influence here attributed to them. 
When they invaded England, in the tenth century, 
they were still worshippers of Woden and Thor, 
and had never worn the fetters of the Romish 
church. The Latin language had never been 
introduced to build up a wall of separation between 
the more educated and the less educated classes 
Compared with other literature of those remote 
ages, theirs was far richer than is generally ima- 
gined. Their wild mythology had a great dea! ot 
poetic beauty and significance, and their old sagas 
are characterized by a strong vitality, compared 
with which the monkish legends of cotemporary 
countries seem like the dull phosphorescence of a 
stagnant pool in the presence of lightning. 1! 
seems as if spiritual as well as natural electricity 
centred at the North. 

But the main point is, that their literature, how- 
ever rude, was in the vernacular idiom of the 
country. Those adventurous old sea-kings had 
their exploits told in the Norse language, written 
and sung by theirskalds, or minstrels,and repeated 
at the fire-side of every peasant. This diffusion 
of one spirit, one mode of thinking and doing, 
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through a medium common to all, must have a 
prodigious influence on the character of a nation. 
In Germany little or nothing, except Luther’s Bi- 
ble, was written in the popular tongue, previous to 
the eighteenth century. The noble language itself 
became so imbued with Latin that to this day a 
laboring man must study the best authors of his 
own country, as he would a dead language, before 
he can understand them. 

Other circumstances combined to give the Scan- 
dinavian tribes a more distinct individuality, a more 
unfettered freedom, than the Anglo-Saxons of the 
same period. There was no stone in Norway, ex- 
cept stubborn primeval rock, which broke into 
fumps, or shivered into splinters, and therefore could 
not be hewn for the purposes of building... Wood 
was consequently the universal material for king 
and peasant. No strong castles could be built on 
lofty peaks, commanding the surrounding country, 
and compelling the laboring classes into vassalage. 
In time of danger, the king and the military lead- 
ershad nothing to fall back upon but their shipsand 
the good will of the people. By this circumstance, 
over-ambitious and grasping spirits were drawn off 
to foreign conquests, and thus the growth of a dan- 
gerous aristocracy at home was prevented. The 
upper classes were not separated from the lower 
by the size and magnificence of their dwellings. 
The peasant “saw no contiguous palace rear its 
head, to shame the meanness of his humble shed.” 
With time and labor he could fell the trees of the 
forest, and make himself as good a habitation as 
the king’s. Even down to the present day, there is 
no order of nobility in Norway, and no royal cas- 
tles. The king, in travelling through his Norwe- 
gian possessions, lodges with independent working 
men, who are proprietors of the soil ; and it is said 
no monarch in Europe could travel through his 
kingdom .and be lodged so well every night by 
the same class. 

Under these circumstances, the defence of the 
country was of course a common concern ; for ev- 
ery man had some interest at stake in the general 
welfare. Hence, all classes were accustomed to 
take part in legislative assemblies ; and this was 
another medium by which the active intellectuality 
of stronger minds was diffused through the whole 
social mass. Each man was an individual, who 
thought and acted in his own right ; not merely a 
spoke in the wheel to rol! forward the car of some 
privileged class above him. Their chosen leaders 
often discussed subjects of general interest previous 
to the meeting of popular assemblies, which were 
convened at stated periods, or called on sudden 
emergencies ; but the right of deciding and exe- 
cuting rested solely with the people. The leaders 
chosen in time of danger returned to the level 
of other citizens as soon as the danger was over. 
The people did not obey any positive and perma- 
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nent laws, so much as the temporary ascendancy 
of the strongest intellect and the most impetuous 
will. 

These daring marauders, with free energetic 
characters, formed by equality of property, hardy 
adventures, and active participation in making the 
laws they chose to obey, naturally met a very fee- 
ble resistance to their barbaric force, when they in- 
vaded England. The original Anglo-Saxon vigor 
was miserably weakened by the influence of Ro- 
man institutions. The common people had no 
property to defend. They were mere serfs on the 
lands of bishops and nobles, and it made little dif- 
ference to them who owned them. They had lost 
the habit of self-reliance, and superstitiously look- 
ed for aid from saints and miracles. This second 
tide of Scandinavian heroes, never enthralled by 
similar lethargic influences, always accustomed to 
say their own say, and have their own will, infused 
a bolder and freer spirit into the socia! elements, 
well calculated to change the petrifactions of Rome 
into a living and natural growth. The electric 
flame transmitted by them remains in the English 
heart, and was brought with us to a more unim- 
peded field of action in this new world. 

Physical causes aided in producing athletic 
frames and fearless characters among these North- 
ern tribes. They lived by hunting, fishing and 
conquering, and their home was among the moun- 
tains and on the open sea. 
sence of mountains seems to impart something ot 
their own elevation to the soul of man, and the 
broad heaving ocean inspires feelings kindred to its 
own strong freedom and unlimited expanse. 


The continual pre- 


‘“* Two voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains ; each a mighty voice. 
In both, from age to age, thon didst rejoice ; 


i 


They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 


To this day, a passion for the sea characterizes 
descendants of those old vikings. No sailors in 
the world equal the Norwegian for boldness, 
strength and dexterity ; and the water is a favor- 
ite element with the peasantry at heme. Their 
boats are of an ancient picturesque pattern, nar- 
row and thin, with high prow and stern, and the 
waist lying level with the water. In these they 
go careering over sharp steep waves, the boat 
sometimes almost on one end, at the rate of six- 
teen English miles an hour, cutting a path so 
swiftly that the waves sing a crisp tune under them 
as they go. These expert mariners never expe- 
rience a sensation of fear. They eat and drink, and 
laugh and sing, while the mad waves are tumbling 
their boats about in the most frantic manner. 

This love of sea-adventures led the Northmen 
to America, of which they were undoubtedly the 
first discoverers. At the end of the tenth century, 
Bjarne, an Icelander, visited Greenland, and 
bought back tidings of other lands, which he had 
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" geen when he drifted southward. His accounts 


kindled the imagination of Lief, son of Eric Jarl, in 
Norway, who went on a voyage of discovery, and 
landed in Canada. ['e brought back a description 
of the country, which he called Vineland, on ac- 
count of the quantity of wild grapes. Afterward, 
a Norwegian, named Karlefne, headed a smal! co- 
lony, and with his wife went to the new country. 
These are probably the people represented in 
Leutze’s beautiful picture of the Landing of the 
Northmen, lately exhibited in the Gallery of De- 
sign. ‘These adventures and discoveries contin- 
ued from the time of Lief to that of Columbus, 
and were recorded in sagas, famous for their beau- 
tiful penmanship, written by the skalds, or min- 
strels, of Iceland. Perhaps Columbus, who took 
a lively interest in all marine affairs, heard of these 
stories. His son Fernando says that he went to 
Iceland in 1477. To amind like his, a slight hint 
might give birth to large results. 

The indomitable freedom of the Northmen re- 
mains in greater vigor in Norway than in neigh- 
boring countries. Her social habits and opinions 
are more simple and democratic. When, in the 
general partition of Europe, in 1814, she was uni- 
ted under one government with aristocratic Swe- 
den, she insisted upon retaining her old constitution, 
and being to all intents and purposes a free and 
independent state. No other terms could be made 
with the sturdy yeomanry, who even carried their 
pride so far as to have the royal title altered on 
Norwegian coins, so that Norway should be named 
before Sweden. They have always resisted the 
introduction of any order of nobility, and a watch- 
ful jealousy of any incroachment on their rights is 
ever awake. 

The patriarchal simplicity of their manners is 
indicated by Frederika Bremer, where she describes 
the emotions ofa Swedish serving-girl, cordially in- 
vited and received among the guests in the house of 
a respectable and wealthy Norwegian clergyman: 
‘* It seemed to her that life amid these grand scenes 
and simple manners must be beautiful. The re- 
lationship between parents and children, between 
masters and servants, appeared so cordial, so patri- 
archal. She heard the servants call her host and 
his wife father and mother; she saw the eldest 
daughter assisting to wait on the guests, and that 
so joyously, one saw she did it from her heart; 
she saw a frank satisfaction upon all faces, a free- 
dom from care, a simplicity in the behavior of 
all.” 

This naturalness in their modes of living, this 
comparative freedom from conventional restraints, 
greatly assists the influence of their mountain 
breezes in producing physical vigor and buoyant 
energy of character. Whatever they say or do is 
apt to be all alive. The Norwegian national 
polka, called the Halling, is thus described: ““ This 
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It is 
The measure 
It is a dance- 


dance is deeply characteristic of the \ orth. 
the *Berserker-gladness of motion. 
is determined, bold and fuil of life. 
intoxication, in which people for the moment re- 
lease themselves from every care, every burden and 
oppression of existence.” 

This same characteristic of vitality distinguishes 
their authors and artists. Wergeland, one of the 
most popular of Norwegian poets, wrote with 
astonishing rapidity, sometimes day and night, 
scarcely stopping to rest his hand; yet every 
trifle that fell from his pen is said to have con- 
tained some sparkling fancy, some breathing of 
truly poetic sentiment. In his description of natu- 
ral objects, he was remarkable for making them 
seem alive. The fiords, or friths, of Norway wind 
about im most romantic fashion. In one of his 
pieces, he describes a sunny day, when the winds, 
coming down clefis in the mountains, made a 
powerful current in one of these fiords, driving the 
waves in white-crested foam, like a flock of great 
storm-birds. He imagined them chasing a lawyer, 
who had been hard and grasping in his dealings with 
the poor. Made timid by an uneasy conscience, he 
thought they were shrouded ghosts of clients he had 
wronged, and he threw one ten dollars, another 
twenty, another fifty, to let him escape. At last,a 
huge wave comes toward him, wondrous tall, 
stretching forward his long neck, as if eager to swal- 
low him. The poor sinner throws one hundred 
dollars, and just then the boat turns a corner 
of the rock out of the current. The wave stretches 
round his long fingers to clutch him, and re- 
treats disappointed that he has escaped. 

Wergeland had a strongly marked head, ful! of 
indentations, like a bold rocky shore. He was 
extremely facetious and life-like in his manner of 
telling a story. While he was settling his spec- 
tacles,a smile would go mantling all over the lower 
part of his face before he began, and his auditors 
would perceive that something good was coming. 
He and Ole Bull were intimate friends. On one 
occasion, Ole bought a short pony, with which he 
was pleased on account of his uncommon speed, 
and proposed to ride him from Bergen to Christiana, 
to visit the poet. An ignorant groom, in his zeal 
to put the little animal! in very fine trim, cut his 
tail ridiculously short. When Ole mounted him, 
his feet nearly touched the ground ; and the short 
horse and the tall man cut a rather droll figure 
trotting furiously into Christiana. Wergeland had 
a very short pony,too. As soon as he saw his 
friend, he laughed out, and exclaimed, “ Ah, you 
have got a horse shorter than mine. Let us ride 
together.” His own figure was tall and athletic, 
and he liked the fun of the disparity between them- 





*In the ancient sagas Berserker was a hero remarkable for 


? wild and reckless courage. 
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selves and their animals. He went to saddle his 
own horse, which was standing loose in the barn, 
with pet rabbits, pet pigeons, pet birds, poultry in 
great numbers, and a favoritecat. These creatures 
all lived in the greatest friendship together. They 
knew their master’s voice perfectly well, and would 
all come fluttering and capering and neighing 
about him, the moment he opened the door. His 
cottage was a picturesque place, with all sorts of 
mosses, vines and flowers. Under it was a grotto 
made of rocks and shells, in which were an old 
hermit carved in wood, and other grotesque figures. 
When lighted up in the evening, these images 
used to be a source of great terror to the peasant 
children. 

This interesting man, who lived in such loving 
companionship with nature, was calied away from 
his cheerful existence before he had passed the middle 
term of life. While in the last stage of consump- 
tion, in May, 1845, he wrote the following verses, 
so child-like in feeling, so touchingly plaintive in 
expression. The last was written two days before 
he died. By changing them into rhyme in another 
language, I have unavoidably lost something of the 
tenderness and simplicity of the original. 


SUPPLICATION TO SPRING. 


ON, save me, save me, gentle Spring ! 
Bring healing on thy balmy wing! 

I loved thee more than all the year; 
To no one hast thou been more dear, 


Bright emeralds I valued less 

Than early grass and water-cress. 

Gem of the year I named thy flower, 
Though roses grace fair Summer's bower. 


The queenly ones, with fragrant sighs, 
Tried to allure thy poet's eyes; 

But they were far less dear to me, 
Than thy simple wild anemone. 


Bear witness for me, little flower, 
Beloved from childhood’s earliest hour ; 
And dandelions, so much despised, 
Whose blossums more than gold I prized. 


I welcomed swallows ou the wing, 

And loved them for their news of Spring; 
I gave a feast for the eurliest one, 

As if a long-lost child had come. 


Blest harbingers of genial! hours, 

Unite your voices with the flowers! 

Dear graceful birds, pour forth your prayer, 
That Nature will her pvet spare! 


Plead with the maker of the rain, 
That he will chilling showers restrain, 
And my poor breast no longer feel 
Sharp needle-points of frosty steel. 


Thou beautiful old maple tree, 

For my love’s sake, pray thou for me! 
Thy leaf-buds, opening to the sun, 
Like pearls { counted every one. 
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I wished [ might thy grandson be, 

Dear venerable old maple tree; 

That my young arms might round thee twine, 
And mix my vernal crown with thine. 


Ah, even now full well I ween 

Thou hast thy rube of soft light-green ; 
I seem to hear thee whispering low 

To the bright listening grass below. 


Stretch thy strong arms toward the sky, 
Aud pray thy poet may not die! 

I will heal thy scars with kisses sweet, 
Aad pour out wine upon thy feet. 


Blessings on the patriarch tree! 
Hoarsely he intercedes for me ; 

And liitle flowers with voices mild, 
Beg thee to spare thy suffering child. 


Fair season, so beloved by me, 

Thy young and old all plead with thee! 
Uh, heal me with thy balmy wing, 

[ have so worshipped thee, sweet Spring! 


TO THE GULDENLAK, OR WALLFLOWER. 


Sweer flower, before thy reign is o’er, 
[ shall be gone to return no more; 
Before thou losest thy crown of gold, 

I shall lie low in the cold dark mould. 


Open the window, and raise me up! 

My last glance must rest on her golden cup. 
My soul will kiss her, passing by, 

And wave farewell from the distant sky. 


Yea, twice will | kiss thy fragrant lip, 
Where the wild honey-bee loves to sip ; 

The first I will give for thy own dear sake, 
The second thou must to my rose- bush take. 


I shall sleep sound in the silent tomb, 
Before the beautiful bush will bloom ; 
But ask her the first frir rose to lay 
On her lover’s grave to fade away. 


Give her the kiss I gave thee to keep, 

And bid her come on my breast to sleep ; 
And glowing flower, with sweetest breath, 
Be thou her bridal torch in death. 


Crowds of people went to Christiana to bid fare- 
well to the lifeless bedy of their favorite poet. In 
the poems which expressed his own life there was 
often something above common comprehension. 
But his writings were familiarly known to the 
people at large, and he was very popular among 
them, because in addition to these higher efforts 
he wrote an abundance of verses for the peasantry, 
in all the peculiar dialects of their various districts. 

The music of the Northmen of course express- 
ed the same character as their literature and ac- 
tions. The old national air of Norway is wild, 
strong and peculiar; the expression of uncon- 
querable energy. 

Frederika Bremer, in allusion to the popular 
music of those nations, says: ‘‘ They played 
one of those Northern melodies, in which a sad 


seriousness is pervaded by a touching innocent 
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joy ; and every close has a morendo, in which the 
tone does not seem to terminate, but to disappear, 
like a spirit in space, which goes to continue its 
song upon another shore.” The last tones of Ole 
Bull’s cadences on the violin often had, to an al- 
most supernatural degree, this quality of disap- 
pearing without stopping. They seemed to float 
far off, and yet be still alive. It was the way- 
ward freedom of the Northman’s spirit, embodied 
in a temperament poetic and sensitive, which 
gave him such a tendency to improvisation. It 
led him off wandering in dreamy sadness, it wak- 
ed him up suddenly, with fresh buoyant life. This 
impulsive expression of the present feeling, or 
fancy, forgetful of fixed rules, vexed the critics, 
and will forever prevent his genius from being 
duly appreciated by them. But this outward ex- 
pression of the indwelling life, however irregular 
the form it takes, whether in literature, manners 
or art, always has a magnetic power over the 
soul, to which mere perfect correctness can never 
attain. I once heard him, while he was sitting 
at the piano, describe his visit to Mammoth 
Cave The tones and gestures were so wonder- 
fully alive that they thrilled every person present. 
We seemed actually to see the gloomy shadow of 
the rocks, and hear the muffled roar of the wa- 
ters, and then emerge at once into the fairy 
sparkle of the alabaster grottoes. ‘‘ Nothing ever 
impressed my imagination like that awful and 
beautiful cave,” said he. “If ever the remem- 
brance should express itself in music, I will repre- 
sent a hunter separated from his companions, and 
lost in the wide forest. Fairies come in answer 
to his bugle, and lead him into the recesses of the 
cave, floating before him, and gambolling to their 
own music. Grim spectres stalk across their 
path, like huge shadows, and shriek, and jibe, 
and mutter. The hunter turns away with the 
flying fairies, and presently hears the horns of his 
companions calling him in the distant wood.” 
He touched the keys of the piano, and there 
came forth a strain wildly beautiful, strangely 
ethereal and visionary. When he paused, I ask- 
ed him to play it again; but he could not. It 
was a foolish request ; for I knew full well that 
such breathings are from the unseen world, and 
will not come when they are called. 

Dahl, the celebrated Norwegian landscape 
painter, is distinguished by this same expression 
of strong free life. There is a wild boldness in 
his choice of subjects, and remarkable fidelity to 
nature in the mode of expression. His sunshine 
and rainbows are said to have a transparent real- 
ity which makes them seem like the beautiful 
phenomona they represent. He painted a land- 
scape in Italy, with the light of Vesuvius on it, 
and it radiated an actual glow almost startling in 
effect. 
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his native city of Bergen, is remarkable for bold 
and romantic scenery, from which he has taken 
a series of pictures highly valued by his country- 
men. LHe has been for many years a professor jn 
Dresden; but though domesticated among the 
Germans, he clings with intense affection to his 
own Norway, the grand, the simple and the free. 
He has always kept up affectionate correspondence 
with the schoolmaster who taught him when he 
was a boy, and who is proud enough of his gifted 
pupil. In one of his letters, the old man happen- 
ed to mention the uncommon scarcity of wood, 
and how much it cost him to keep his school-house 
warm. Dahl sent him a landscape, with a re- 
markable tree in the foreground, and a broken 
stump, in which the grain of the wood was so 
wonderfully natural that the spectator was con- 
tinually tempted to break off the splinters. “ You 
will have no excuse if you do not keep yourself 
warm now,” wrote the great artist, in his friendly 
reply; “for you see I have sent you wood 
enough.” The old man might indeed have pur- 
chased abundance of fuel by the sale of this 
landscape ; for Dahl’s productions command a 
very high price. But he could not do it. He 
preferred to let his limbs shiver a little, and keep 
the picture to warm his heart. 

Thorwaldsen, the Dane, son of a poor stone- 
cutter from Iceland, is admitted to be the great- 
est of modern sculptors. In him the wildness 
of Northern life was chastened by severe purity 
of classical taste. But his characteristics were 
grandeur and strength. When his subjects re- 
quired the embodiment of grace and beauty, 
they were always remarkable for simplicity and 
naturalness. 

Andersen, the beautiful Danish novelist, is de- 
ficient in the element of power. He writes with 
the delicate shadings of a woman’s pen. But 
though vigor is not his characteristic, life is. In 
his graceful pictorial style, groups are presented 
with such distinctness of outline, and vividness 
of coloring, that they actually seem present with 
us, like beloved realities. 

Jenny Lind, the Swedish vocalist, who is mak- 
ing for herself a world-wide reputation, is pecu- 
liarly distinguished by simplicity of manner. 
Trained with rigorous thoroughness in the science 
of music, and with a voice naturally pure and 
flexible, she is said to owe her power over the 
audience mainly to the fact that she feels what 
she sings. Low in stature, and plain in person, 
yet in her inspired moments, the inward light 
shines through her countenance and makes it 
beautiful. ' 

What natural, true life breathes through F're- 
derika Bremer’s writings! They are a little 
falsified by contemporary models, and by contact 
with extreme civilization ; but in their freshness, 
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the soul’s progress is contained within her faithful 
transcript of outward life ; and this it is which 
gives such a peculiar charm to her writings. 


¢ 
simplicity and naturalness, what a striking con- 
trast to French novels, wherein human nature is 
acted with such marvellous talent! Emilie Carlin 
portrays the outward forms of life and passion with Sir James Mackintosh, though learned beyond 
as much naturalness and distinctness as Frederika ; his time, wrote an article in 1807, whieh strikes 
| but there are interior depths which she has not } us oddly enough now that German intellect has 
| sounded, like her more spiritual contemporary. $ assumed its rightful place among the constellations 
Swedenborg says there are three apartments in : of the universe. Speaking of writers who might 
the soul of man. The outer, through which the be considered likely to survive their own age, he 
senses act on the external world, is open in all says, “I comprehend even Goéthe and Schiller 
men. ‘The second, from which the light of intel- within the scale; though I know that few, either 
lect shines through the senses, is open, in greater : in France or England, will agree with me.” 
| or less degrees, in most men. Into the inmost Similar narrowness of vision has led us to un- 
shrine comes light directly from the spiritual ? derrate the nations farther North. But one afier 
world, shines through the transparent intellect, another has risen on our astonished vision, sculp- 
irradiates the senses, and sheds ethereal glory on tor, novelist, musician, painter, poet and vocal- 
all external things. According to the degree in § ist, and compelled us to acknowledge that in those 
which the veil of this sanctuary is removed, and ; cold regions, genius, as well as nature, wears a 
§ 


the direction in which its rays are turned by tem- $ bright auroral crown. 
, perament and education, men become prophets, ae rm | focts epee oneebs me 
posts or artists,  Frederika’s pen continually } ovicshicaland very interoting preface to a tramlation of 
transmits this divine light. Hence something of ‘ the old sagas of Kings of Norway. 
L 
) 
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) SONG.--OH, TELL ME NOT. 
| BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAR. 
1 Ou, tell me not of an azure eye The maid I love has an eye of gray, 
. With its glances soft and meek, With a glance as wild and bright 
Nor of golden curls that gracefully ) As therich brown curls that float away 
‘ Wave over a marble cheek. From her forehead pure and white. 
. Oh tell me not of a step as free When from the depths of her gushing soul 
As that of the bounding hare— ; The quivering song is stirred, 
" Of a laugh that echoes joyously, | The soft strains over the hushed heart roll 
° And a bosom free from care ! Like the music of a bird. 
| 

eC Oh tell me not of a lustrous eye The maid I love has a smile and word 
d , With its depth of changing light, ¢ Of endearment sweet for all ; 
: And of ringlets waving gaily by, $ No note of scorn has ever been heard 
As dark as the shades of night. From her ruby lips to fall. 
t Oh tell me not of asnowy brow ¢ She is blithe and gladsome as a child, 
t And a lip of coral dye— g With a bosom light and gay ; 

Of a voice as softly sweet and low g And her home is in the woodland wild, 
S i Asa Summer zephyr’s sigh. $ Far over the hills away. 
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between them and the enemy. 


Tue eagle his pinion had plumed for the sun, 

The goal was far distant, the race just begun, 

And the fierce hand of war through the green forests shed 
The red drops of life and the bones of the dead. 

*T was a bright Summer morning and near a pute stream 
Which glanced in the sun-light as life in a dream, 

A horseman rode slowly the windings beside, 

And mused as his gaze rested long on its tide. 

His armor was sullied with battle’s red stain, 

And his fiery steed fretted at curbing and rein ; 

But the visions of glory that mantled with light, 

The din of the conflict, the tide of the fight, 

For a moment in darkness had faded away, 

And a gloom like a cloud o’er the broad future lay. 

The earth has its presage for storm and for shine, 

The soul has its omens unfailing, divine ; 

Like the tree* that with trembling discerneth the knife, 
Ere the harsh blade’s incision has drawn off its life, 

The heart that is human, with prophet-like throe, 
Recoils from the menace of fast coming wo ; 

But the shadow lives not on the crest of the wave, 

Nor an omen of fear in the heart of the brave ; 

So he spurred his proud charger o’er plain and through wood, 
Till he paused where a cottage in loneliness stood. 

The ruthless marauder preceded him there, 

For the green vine was torn from the trellis-work fair, 
The flowers in the garden all turf-trodden lay, 

And the rafters were black with the smoke of the fray. 
But the desolate building he heeded not long ; 

Was it echo—the wind, or the notes of a song ? 

One moment for doubt and he stood by the side, 

Of the dark-eyed young maiden, his long promised bride. 








Few and short were their words, for the camp of the foe 
Was but severed from them by the narrow stream’s flow, 
And her fair cheek grew pale at the forest bird’s start ; 
But he said as he mounted his steed to depart, 

“Oh ! fear not but trust to my band for thy guide, 

And the light of the morrow shall see thee my bride.” 
Why faltered the words ere the sentence was o’er ? 
Why trembled each heart like the surf on the shore ? 

In a marvellous legend of old it is said, 

That the cross where the Holy One suffered and bled 
Was built of the aspen, whose pale silver leaf 

Has evermore quivered with horror and grief ; 

And e’er since the hour when thy pinion of light, 

Was suilied in Eden and doomed through a night 

Of sin and of sorrow to struggle above, 

Hast thou been a trembler—oh ! beautiful Love. 


titeetiaeetiie dietitian ite ati atte aie aie die ae aa ae ae a aaa eee eee eee 
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"T'was the deep hush of midnight, the stars from the sky 
Looked down with tke glance of a seraphim’s eye, 
When it cleaveth the vision from Deity’s shrine, 
Both infinite space and creation divine ; 
As the maiden came forth for her bridal arrayed, 
And was led by the red man through forest and shade, 

* The Balsam of Mecca, belonging to the family Bursera - 
ces. Tacitus says this tree was so averse to iron that it 
) trembled when a knife was laid near it. 
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THE PHANTOM BRIDE. 


BY MISS MARY GARDINER. 
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Durine the Revolutionary war, a young American lady, betrothed to an officer who had joined the British forces, was 
murdered, while dressed in her bridal robe, by a party of Indians, sent by him to conduct her to the village where he was 
encamped. After the deed was done they carried her long hair to her lover, who, urged by a frantic despair, hurried to the 
Spot to assure himself of the truth of the tale, and shortly after threw himself in battle on the swords of bis countrymen, 
After this event the Indians were never successful in their wartiee, the spectre of their victim presenting itself continually 


Till they paused where a fountain gushed clear in its play, 
And the tall pines rose dark and sublime o'er their way. 
Alas : for the visions that, joyous and pure, 

Wove a vista of light through the future’s obscure, 

And encircled with roses Time’s pale, withered brow, 

For the red man forgot in his anger his vow 

In vain knelt the maiden to merciless wrath, 

The tomahawk gleamed on her desolate path ; 

One prayer for her lover, one look to the sky, 

And the spirit had passed to its dwelling on high. 


They covered with dry leaves the cold corpse and fair, 
And bore the long tresses of soft, golden hair, 

In silence and fear through the dense forest wide, 

To the camp where the lover was waiting his bride. 

He knew by their waving those tresses of gold, 

Now damp with the life-blood that darkened each fold, 
And mounting his steed, pausing never for breath, 
Sought the pines that stood hushed like the sentries of death, 
Tore wildly the Jeaves from the luved form away, 

And kissed the pale lips of inanimate clay. 

In a far cistant region, the land of the sun, 

Where the spring-time forever by beauty is won, 

The Upas pours down through the warm, fragrant air, 
Its poisonous breath on the gay blossoms rare ; 

And they wither and shrink as the zephyr sweeps by, 
And gasp in the sunshine for freshness and die. 

And a poison crept chill to that grief-stricken heart, 

A poison that quickened each pulse with a dart ; 

The young flowers of hope closed their petuls, for aye, 
And the smiles of the future in storm passed away. 
While the past thronged the present and cursed with its glare, 
*T was the Upas of life, the chill breath of despair. 
The gray light of morning a dim lustre shed, 

That mockingly played on the face of the dead. 

Oh! never might sunshine illumine that gloom, 

For the white bridal dress was the robe for the tomb. 


But hark! through the green wood what sounded afar ? 
Tis the signal of death—the alarum of war ! 

Again on his charger through forest, o’er plain, 

The soldier rode swift to his ranks mid the slain. 
They faltered, they wavered, half turning to fly, 

As their leader dashed frantic and fearlessly by. 

The damp turf grew crimson wherever he trod ; 
Where his bayonet flashed there a sou! went to God ; 
But that brave'arm alone might not conquer in strife. 
Love, honor, and shame were conflicting with life ; 
He saw the green path where the morning before 

A faint shade of wo crept the bright future o'er, 
Beheld the clear stream in the sunshine dance by 

And rushed on the sword of the victors to die. 


*Neath the murmuring pine trees they !aid side by side, 
The true-hearted lover, the fair, murdered bride. 

And never again from that traitorous night 

The red man dared stand in the battie’s fierce storm, 
For ever before him a phantom of light 


Rose up with the white maiden’s beautiful form, rd 
And when he would rush on the foe from his lair, ic 
Those locks of pnie gold floated past on the air. x 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 
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TUCKERMAN. 


‘Come, come my lord, untie your fol ed thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride s loose hair.”’ 


I nave passed this long, balmy forenoon delight - 
fully—reading Hawthorne. How considerate in 
B to send these winsome volumes to refresh 
my exile! I remember when I first encountered 
one of his sketches in a Boston annual, I thought 
Hawthorne was an assumed name quaintly devised 
for an Elia-ish incognito ; and it struck me as quite 
appropriate, for is not hawthorn the favorite hedge, 
and is not its very mention suggestive of verdure, 
home and a cheering wayside? I know not how 
long I remained under this delusion, but being 
accustomed to haunt the Atheneum, I would 
sometimes look up from my book and speculate 
upon the silent figures around me in the reading- 
room. I cannot affirm that there was often any- 
thing in them upon which imagination might 
complacently repose ; neither did their habitual 
attitudes emulate the graces of Praxiteles. They 
were chiefly retired merchants who dozed or mum- 
bled over the newspapers, and whose physiognomies 
betokened Mammon’s votaries : 





Across whose brain scarce dares to creep 
Aught but Thrift’s parent pair—to get, to keep. 


There was occasionally, indeed, a sprinkling of 
professional youths whose fees were inadequate to 
their office rents, and whose leisurely movements 
betokened a hopeless ignorance of patients or 
clients. Sometimes, too, a well-to-do physician, 
with that air of self-esteem consequent upon being 
a domestic necessity to sundry prosperous families, 
would step rapidly in, whip in hand, and stand a 
few moments at the table carelessly glancing at an 
English review; or a popular divine would ensconce 
himself in an arm-chair and very snugly gloat 
over Hook’s jokes or Blackwood’s sneers, peering 
ever and anon about, to assure himself he was un- 
observed by any prying member of “ our parish.” 
Into this heterogenous assembly I more than once 
observed a personage glide with avery unobtrusive 
step, and a certain gentle self-withdrawal of bearing 
that awakened in my breast a vague sympathy. 
His figure was completely enveloped in a cloak— 
the high cape almost concealing his features. He 
walked, as | have said, very modestly in, seated 
himself noiselessly by the table, drew a magazine 
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toward him, and leaning his head with a kind of 
subdued content above it, seemed to read like a man 
who could fold an author’s thoughts up in his own 
with an affectionate patience. He never looked 
around. There was a harmonized quietude in 
his position. In fact he wore that aspect which 
makes one of lively sympathies instinctively say, 
“ A penny for your thoughts ”—only there was that 
about him which repelled all idle curiosity. You 
felt there was a rich human sweetness in the silent 
oracle that forbade untimely interrogation, but if 
it were to breathe spontaneously could not but 
“discourse most excellent music.” Repose of 
manner is not common among us, and to an obser- 
vant mind its rarity makes it very welcome. It 
betokens inward resources. Perhaps this is why 
it is deemed characteristic of a gentleman—as one 
whose position secures him from that eagerness of 
outward aim that marks the demeanor of the vul- 
gar. There is something that whispers of faith, 
too, in repose. We are apt, and with justice, to 
imagine that a quiet conscience, a satisfied affec- 
tion or a serene trust thus diffuses calmness over 
the pilgrim of life. Isaw a dark and lustrous eye 
gleam from under my quiet neighbor’s hat, and 
knew thereby that his was not the tranquility of a 
stagnant or indifferent spirit. One day, for the 
first time, I saw him acknowledge, by a slight in- 
clination, the greeting of a friend of mine as he 
left the reading-room. I hastily followed and in- 
quired the name of the unknown. It was Haw- 
thorne, and thus those dreamy sketches that had 
charmed me in the annuals as they gracefully 
reposed, like Goldsmith’s memory, under the haw- 
thorn—*“ for whispering lovers made,”’—became 
associated with my gentle mystery of the Athe- 
neum. 

What I admire in this writer’s genius is his 
felicity in the use of common materials. It is 
very difficult to give an imaginative scope to a scene 
or a topic which familiarity has robbed of illusion. 
It is by the association of ideas—by the halo of 
remembrance and the magic of love—thatan object 
usually presents itself to the mind under fanciful 
relations. From a foreign country our native spot 
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hood the valley of youth appears romantic ; but 
that is a peculiar and rare mental alchemy which 
can transmute the dross of the common and the 
immediate into gold. Yet so doth Hawthorne. 
His “ Old Apple Dealer” yet sits by the old South 
Church, and “ The Willey House” is inscribed 
every Summer-day by the penknives of ambitious 
cits. He is able to illustrate, by his rich invention, 
places and themes that are before our very eyes 
and in our daily speech. His fancy is as free of 
wing at the North-end or on Salem turnpike as 
that of other poets in the Vale of Cashmere or 
amid the Isles of Greece. He does not seem to 
feel the necessity of distance either of time or 
space to realize his enchantments. He has suc- 
ceeded in attaching an ethereal interest to home 
subjects, which is no small triumph. Somewhat 
) of that poetic charm which Wilson has thrown 
over Scottish life in his “ Lights and Shadows,” 
and Irving over English, in his “ Sketch Book,” 
and Lamb over Metropolitan in his “ Elia,” has 
Hawthorne cast around New England, and his 
tales here and there blend, as it were, the traits 
which endear these authors. His best efforts, I 
| 
} 


becomes picturesque ; and from the hill of man- 


think, are those in which the human predominates. 
Ingenuity and moral significancy are finely dis- 
played, it is true, in his allegories ; but sometimes 
they are coldly fanciful and donot win the sympa- 
thies as in those instances where the play of the 
heart relieves the dim workings of the abstract 
and supernatural. Hawthorne, like all individu- 
alities, must be read in the appropriate mood. This 
secret of appreciation is now understood as regards 
Wordsworth. It is due to all genuine authors. 
To many whose mental aliment has been exciting 
and coarse, the delicacy, meek beauties and calm 
spirit of these writings will but gradually unfold 
themselves; but those capable of placing themselves 
in relation with Hawthorne will discover a native 
genius for which to be grateful and proud, and a 
brother whom to know is to love. He certainly 
has done much to obviate the reproach which a 
philosophicai writer, not without reason, has cast 
upon our authors, when he asserts their object to 
be to astonish rather than please. 
+ * . * + * * * 
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I find myself again surrounded by the quietude 
of Nature. For weeks this change has been anti- 
cipated with no little ardor, and yet I am disap- 
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pointed in the result. My sense of the beautiful 
in scenery is not at all diminished. Not a breath 
of the pure and cool air is lost upon my senses, not 
a step on the green and elastic turf is otherwise 
than grateful ; and as I watched the sun set a few 
hours ago, the fields of rosy light that glowed in 
the sky, the gorgeous masses of cloud, the long 
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seemed to me as lovely and significant as in the 
days that are past, when I watched them from the 
Adriatic bay and the Appenines,and at the close 
of a fine Autumn, in my native land. Nor do I 
with less sincerity acknowledge the tranquil spell 
of the night now hovering, like a benign presence, 
around me. ‘The stars are as mysterious as ever, 
and there is the same uprising of the spirit beneath 
their solemn fires. My perceptions are as vivid ; 
but external nature does not fill and absorb my 
soul. I cannot readily lose my consciousness in 
her embrace. There is something in this silence 
which makes more audible the latent voices of my 
heart. My destiny is more palpably revealed ; and 
as fire brings out the characters written with invis- 
ible ink, so in this seclusion and outward calm, the 
inscriptions within declare themselves in glowing 
characters. Much genuine poetry has been in- 
spired by a love of nature, and insensibility to her 
charms is a defect to be lamented; yet it is not 
always that we can place ourselves in relation with 
such influences. The mind was created for acti- 
vity, the sympathies must be enlisted, and rural 
life, except when sought for occasional repose, is ini- 
mical to necessities like these. In Switzerland 
and the most charming parts of Southern Europe, 
theSnhabitants manifest but little enjoyment of the 
beautiful landscapes around them. It is the 
stranger by whom they are explored with enthusi- 
asm. I have observed more narrowness and 
egotism among country people than in citizens. 
Even Wordsworth’s sublime philosophy is one-sided. 
His mind is not sympathetic. To no eye are the 
meadows so delightful as to that weary with gazing 
upon the procession of faces that line the streets 
of a metropolis; upon no ear does the murmur of 
foliage come so refreshingly as to the one upon 
which the din of a crowd has just died away. It 
is through contrast and not habit that 


To him who in the love of Nature 
Holds communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a varied language. 


The most important aliment of human life is 
social. An individual if nobly endowed exerts a 
far greater influence than a scene. The mountains 
and the ocean inspire feelings which can only be rea- 
lized in the world ; and the sequestered valley and 
eloquent stream breathe images of happiness that 
become actual only through fellowship. There is 
no little cant in the popular idea of making nature 
and humanity antagonist. They are like the 
positive and negative principles in electricity, and 
mutually illustrate and confirm each other. The 
beauty and order, the calm and refreshment which 
Nature brings are intended to occasionally cheer, 
but never permanently satisfy. 

* * * * * * * . 
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“The good want power, but to weep barren tears , 
The powerful goodness want ; worse need for them. 

The wise want love , and those who love want wisdom ; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill.” 


Rather disconsolate, but how true! I have had 
interviews to-day with two reformers—a physician 
and a divine—each in the van of his profession ; 
the one tracing nearly all social evil to violation 
of the natural laws, the other to irreligion. They 
enthusiastically advocate systems, and yet, it seems 
to me, fail to meet the exigencies of the case. 
The question is whether it be possible to reconcile 
physical and moral requirements with the existent 
social order. Abstract truth and human nature 
appear to be antagonists ; outward well-being and 
spiritual good—prosperity and disinterestedness— 
the sincere and the expedient are at perpetual war. 
Those who encounter such problems are generally 
in a wrong position to embrace their entire rela- 
tions. When we turn from their eloquent general- 
izations to some fact or individual, how barren 
seem the theories they consider infallible ! 

. * * * * * * » 

How pleasant it is to receive letters, especially 
when the chirography is associated with friendli- 
ness and enjoyment! So I thought this morning 
as I broke the seal of one from W . He dates 
from London. “I see plainly here,” he says, 
“ the two extremes of the social system and only 
the extremes—plethoric wealth in most ungracious 
contrast with squalid poverty. England is a para- 
dise for the rich, and a purgatory—not to use a 
warmer epithet—for the poor. The aristocracy 
revel in surroundings of hereditary splendor and 
grudge a refuge for the famished in the shape of 
union work-houses. The cottage homes of Eng- 
land, of which Mrs. Hemans sang, no longer 
exist. A rainy, cold Sunday and the debris of a 
headache that has persecuted me for the last 
twenty-four hours, have kept me in the solitude of 
my lodgings—(L—— is on a visit in another part 
of this great Babylon—) and I turn to my letters. 
Among them is yours. Every word opens the flood- 
gates of memory. I think especially of that last 
joyous feast at when poetry, wit and music 
flung their triple radiance over us. I must bestow 








a page of friendship’s tediousness upon you. ‘This 
inkshed has done me good already.” And so the 
gifted and loving fellow goes on. Methinks I 


grasp his hand across the sea. 
* * * od * * * = 

What hours of mental agony may human crea- 
tures endure of which not even their intimates are 
conscious—betrayed only by a somewhat paler 
complexion, subdued manner or drooping eye! It 
is wonderful how the soul can wrestle with destiny 
and make no sign. There is a world of silent 
endurance of which few observers dream. The 
will, pride, delicacy, a fear of causing useless pain 
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to others, a kind of magnanimous pleasure in bear- 
ing what must be borne alone—all nerve and iso- 
late the spirit. How genial then seems the epitaph 
that so haunted Byron’s fancy—ZJ/mplora pace ! 

* * * * * * * * 


There was an awful conflagration last night, and 
not until long after noon to-day were the flames 
even partially extinguished. A thousand rumors 
of the amount of individual losses, of the heroic 
efforts of the firemen, of lives sacrificed, fortunes 
annihilated, and of affecting and dramatic incidents 
are afloat in the city. Soon after sunset P 
and myself found ourselves as usual at C’s resi- 
dence. She had passed many successive hours in 
nervous trepidation, doubtful of our safety. There 
was now a reaction in her feelings and she insisted, 
in spite of our remonstrance, upon visiting the 
scene of destruction. We rode to the nearest 
patrol and offering the card of the commandant, 
were allowed to proceed ; making our way with 
no little difficulty over bales oi goods, reeking 
water pipes, heaps of cinders and crushed furniture 
until we reached a building of stone which re- 
mained entire. Borrowing a lantern from the 
watchman we ascended through a suffocating 
atmosphere to the roof. What a spectacle! Im- 
mense chimney-stacks rose, here and there, from 
a vast plain heaped with smouldering ruins, like so 
many towers and obelisks. Huge flames darted 
up from deep cellars like volcanoes, and an im- 
mense canopy of smoke hung motionless over all. 
Here and there was revealed the bright uniform of 
a military guard, but silence and gloom lay brood- 
ing all around. In the opposite direction the 
moonbeams fell serenely upon dome, steeple and 
quiet roof; vessels appeared at anchor in the silver 
and tranquil bay, forming a picture of safety and 
repose. We gazed long and earnestly from our 
observatory upon the contrasted scenes. They 
irresistibly impe’led us to reflection, as if a chart 
of destiny or a solemn vision suddenly unfolded. 
C— looked like a sybil as her noble form was 
relieved against the sky. Her quick imagination 
was instantly kindled, and the sense of danger to 
which she had at first yielded gave way to a kind 
of hushed enthusiasm. She compared the two 
prospects to heaven and hell—love and fate—hope 
and despair, and a thousand other antagonisms. 

* * * . * * * * 


I met L , our gentlemanly consul, early this 
morning, on his way to the harbor. He had 
received notice that an American man-of-war was 
in the offing. As we approached the pier, a gallant 
frigate “ swirled into the bay” beneath a glorious 
sky and in the presence of a concourse of lookers- 
on. We sprang into a boat and by the time her 
anchor was dropped were alongside. The official 
visit was rather tardily announced, and the conse- 
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quence was that just as one of the lieutenants 
ushered us into the commander’s cabin, the salute 
commenced and the deafening jar of the reports 
somewhat interrupted our mutual greetings. When 
the uproar had ceased, however, we had a delight- 
ful interview. It seems to me impossible for one 
to realize the true glow of national pride or affec- 
tion, until he is thus brought in contact with some 
noble evidence of his country’s power in a foreign 
land. There is a class of well-meaning philan- 
thropists who rail against the expenses of navy and 
army, and doubtless:there is rational ground for 
their complaints. But I am convinced that one of 
our national ships—so majestic a symbol] of human 
enterprize, with her strict discipline, beauty of model 
and brave officers—by her mere presence in distant 
seas, produces a moral impression as salutary in 
its indirect effect, as it is captivating to the fancy. 
As I sat with the manly and courteous commander 
with the insignia of my distant country all around, 
and talked of her political condition, with the 
shores of the Mediterranean, in the richest beauty, 
visible from the stern windows, I felt a conscious- 
ness of home ties and responsibilities at once 
dignified and sweet. The show of authority is 
indispensable in the world ; and if the peace-makers 
did but know it, one of the surest preventives of 
war. The marked superiority of position which 
the American citizen enjoys abroad is owing, in 
no small measure, to these gallant representatives 
of his native land, which have inspired foreigners 
with a sense of her strength and chivalry. The 
cry of aristocracy is ignorantly raised against the 
army and navy ; and yet it is difficult to imagine 
a field more equally open to merit. Noman wor- 
thy the name is justified in looking with envy upon 
any distinction founded in nature. Such, by the 
very laws of being, will and should assert them- 
selves; and the genius of our institution attempts 
not to supersede, but onlv affords them scope. As 
means of rearing a race of gentlemen (which no- 
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thing in our social system as in other countries 
absolutely secures)—they should be respected and 
cherished. 
* * ” * * * * * 

All human beings, in proportion to the intensity 
and breadth of their characters, lead two lives ;— 
parallel, intercommunicating, yet distinct ;—the 
one outward, mechanical, a life of routine, duty 
and habit; the other inward, conscious and _ per- 
sonal. Since left here, how have I learned 
to realize these separate existences! Calm and 
methodical, apparently occupied with the business 
of the hour, faithful to each social demand, I have 
all the while felt as if only a passive actor in an 
indifferent scene. My doings and sayings have 
had less reality to myself than the sound of the 
Ave Maria, the odors from the lemon-grove, the 
shadow on the terrace, the play of the sunset breeze 
or the hues of the firmament—because these are 
so much more intimately associated with my genu- 
ine feelings than the men and women, the gossip 
and ceremony around me. It may be a purely 
fanciful idea, but such influences, borne from the 
life of nature, utter a kind of sympathy, flaiter the 
imagination and whisper sweet memories and 
glorious hopes : 





Since thy departure I am grown so wise 
That no pulse stirs at what the hours may bring ; 
A calm recipient with averted eyes 

I stand beside Time's ever-gushing spring : 
For now thy love has crowned me, far apart 
My spirit nestles—guarded by a light, 

That like Correggiv’s angels flonds the heart 
With sacred loneliness and tender might: 
And since thy face no more with duily joy 
Fills my rapt vision—waking fond surmise, 
Nor thy melodious voice from al! annoy 
Lures by sweet questions or serene replies— 
My life. like [mogen’s, no thoughts sustain 
But of the jewel | may see again.* 





» —Not comforted to live 
But that there is this jewel in the world 


That [ may see again. Oymbeline. 








COUSIN MAY. 





BY 


MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 





I HAVE a sweet cousin of sunny fifteen, 

As joyous and guileless as can be, I ween; 

Her young heart is artless, and open as day, 

She is trusting and loving—my own darling May 


Her form in its moulding is petite and lithe, 

And her spirit is ever joy-gushing and blithe, 
And her footfall] is light as the step of a fay— 
Ne’er was mortal so graceful as rare Cousin May. 


Her dark eyes are eloquent, earnest and meek, 


Where the smile and the dimple at bo-peep oft play— 
Oh the fuirest of maidens is bright Cousin May! 


The tones of her voice are both tender and low, 
Ne’er the notes of a bird could be sweeter, [ trow ; 
She is sensitive, truthful, and playful, and gay, 
And of all hearts the idol—my own Cousin May. 


Now she springs to my side with her footstep of grace, 
Now she raises her eyes full of mirth to my face, 
Then with low burst of laughter she bounds far away— 










And the rich glow of health e’er illumines her cheek, Oh what heart could withstand thee, my witch-cousin May! 
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ZANTIPPE GROWN AMIABLE. 


FORRESTER. 


BY FANNY 


Socrarss is immortalized no less for his forbearing 
disposition than for his philosophy ; and when we 
read of the doings of the famous vixen we are 
amazed at his wondrous self control. Socrates 
was a great man, no doubt, and like all great men 
did great things; but yet some moderns, ! fancy, 
might set up a claim that would make his preten- 
sions quake. Zantippe in a storm is nothing to 
Zantippe amiable. Petruchio deserved the poet’s 
embalming, I dare say; but there is a character 
that even Shakspeare dared not lisp a word about. 
What do you think of a gentle creature, who, with 
the most amiable expression and sweetest smile, 
will lisp forth the stinging word, and smile the 
sweeter when she sees you wince? Or what do 
you think of the litt'e gentler one, who, while you 
are trying all in your power to please her, will 
manage to find a hook on which to hang a com- 
plaint, and then—complain? Oh no! but tell 
you with the air of a martyr that she forgives you ; 
whatever you do her angelic nature will not allow 
her to retaliate ; cost what it may she will suffer 
in silence. If you control your temper then, don’t 
wonder at Socrates any more. There is some 
merit in keeping every muscle in its place in the 
midst of a torrent of fire, and you feel great com- 
placency after having performed the feat; but the 
golden spur all buried upin roses goads almost to 
madness. There are but few vixens now-a-days ; it 
is very vulgar to scold and no lady who has the least (I 
will not say se!f-respect—that involvesa higher prin- 
ciple) regard for her reputation will get intoa passion. 

Such refinement is vastly agreeable. ; but blessed 
is the man or woman too obtuse to take a hint. 
The polished shackles, so well calculated to subdue 
an excess of spirit, are powerless before the con- 
tinual dropping which cankers as it falls. There 
is no restraint fora fretful, complaining disposition ; 
nor for one made happy by the power of making 
others miserable ; nor for that most detestable of 
all self-righteous beings, one who throws the bur- 
den on your shoulders and claims the credit of 
being the most sublime of sufferers—I say for 
none of these is there any restraint unless it be 
cultivated within. If—I do not say you can, but 
if youcan, by “love or duty,” gain any power 
over such persons, you wil! deserve to be canonized. 
(When I say you, I do not mean husbands and 
lovers particularly; I am addressing men and 
women both, brothers and sisters, and all those 
blessed with intimate, familiar friends.) The mag- 


fences has but little likeness to the * unostentatious 
forbearance which must be cultivated if families 
would be happy. There are people in the world, 
zealous advocates of reform, who, in their great 
desire to do good, are quite above the paltry con- 
sideration of making others happy. To such I 
have nothing to say ; for it would be impossible to 
make them stoop now and pick up the little talis- 
man which would insure success; but those who 
are aware that human natures are sensitive as 
well as depraved may be inclined to listen. I will 
not say that misery is linked with vice ; but expe- 
rience shows that there is but a step between the 
two; and if you desire to induce a person to do 
wrong, there is no shorter or easier way of accom- 
plishing your object than to set him quarreling 
with the world, and himself, and the destiny of 
man. Make a person miserable, and the cloud that 
reste upon his heart has a tendency to obscure his 
mora] vision; hence he is no philanthropist who, 
while binding up with the hand, will wound with 
the tongue. The tormentor of others is a self- 
tormentor ; and while the sunshine we dispense is 
reflected back with redoubled brilliancy on our 
own hearts, the pleasure derived from a conscious- 
ness of being able to mortify and annoy a com- 
panion has enough in it that is demon-like to indi- 
cate its source. And this petty malignity finds a 
resting-place in the bosom of many a gentle being 
who would be shocked by the mere mention of the 
word applied to any but the midnight ruffian or 
wandering savage. Many a benevolent heart 
which grows faint at the sight of wretchedness, 
and never sleeps while charity is knocking at its 
door, will yet carelessly, perchance unconsciously , 
turn the fireside Eden to a Pandemonium. 
Carefully, very carefully, should the young guard 
against the first slight feeling of discontent and 
fretfulness. It is the first touch of the plague-spot 
which years and increasing cares will make deeper 
and wider; and which will ere long shut its un- 
happy victim without the pale of every human 
heart. The wish to relieve suffering, to clothe the 
naked and feed the hungry, is an attribute of hu- 
manity without which man would descend in the 
scale of being far below many species of the brute 
creation; but the ready sympathy, the cheerful 
smile, the heart which locks up its own sorrows 
and whispers the word to make another glad— 
this, this indicates the high origin of man, of that 
soul first awakened by the breath divine ; and this 
is the sunshine of life. 
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THE LOST LILY. 


BY MRS. 








FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


“ Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers.".—Bryanr. 


Au! mourn her as you would a flower! 
The rose will rise again, 

The glory of the garden-bower, 
The gem of Flora’strain! 


The harebell, softly, as of old, 
Its tiny tune shall play, 

The crocus hold her cup of gold 
To catch the sun’s first ray. 


The wild heath-flower, her purple gems 
And bells of pearl shall swing ; 
And on the woodbine’s waving stems, 


The hum-bird plume his wing : 


The jasmine-tree once more shall be 
With starry garlands gay ; 
And dewy blooms shall blushing wreathe 


The rose-acacia’s spray : 


Where Spring bestows her first sweet kiss 
Upon our happy earth, 
Memorial of that moment’s bliss, 


The snow-drop shall have birth: 


The violet—childhood’s earliest love— 
Shall hide by waters bright ; 
The lithe laburnum twine, above, 


Her coronals of light: 


The daisy—Spring’s sweet babe—reborn, 


Shall peep the grass between ; 
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And cowslips—darlings of the morn— 
Shall star with gold the green : 


Thelittle lily too shall rise, 
The fairy of the field, 
While her small, lucid chalices 


Their soft, pure perfume yield. 


And in her boat of emerald green, 
The‘ flower of light’ shall lie, 
And float, a radiant river-queen, 


In peerless beauty by : 


Such were the sweetness, grace and bloom, 
That in her spirit met! 

These gifts ye laid not in the tomb— 
They live to bless you yet. 


Ah! nothing that is lovely dies / 
When cold decay is near, 
The radiant soul of beauty flies 


To seek a holier sphere, 


“She went the way of other flowers ;"’ 
She drooped her fair, young head, 
While o’er her form, in lingering love, 


Her soul a halo shed ! 


You saw her like the lily fade, 
Ah! not in endless night ; 
Above, in some sweet Eden- glade, 


You'll find yon ‘ flower of light!’ 
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THE SUICIDE. 





SY H. FP. 


GRATTAN. 





Ir was a cold night, such a night as the selfish 
man hugs himself in while enjoying the comforts 
of his blazing fire, and the kindly one wishes with 
a sigh—forgetting for the moment his own pros- 
perity—he could share his sparkling grate with the 
poor and desolate. 

The wind blew in fitful and hollow gusts with 
a low wailing sound, as though each blast had 
swept over a church-yard, where the epitaphs 
chronicled the deaths of the young and pure alone, 
while the pattering of the rain drops seemed like 
the tears of a good spirit falling for their decease. 

We were seated in our smal] but snug chamber 
in Inn, luxuriating in rest, or rather feeling 
we had a right to desist from actual and laborious 
occupation—as at the time we write of, we were 
editing a monthly periodical and the sudden illness 
of one of our contributors had forced us to work 
“double tides” to make up the necessary quantity 
of matter for the forthcoming number. We had 
concluded our task and the fear of the distracting 
cry for‘ more copy ” was banished from our hearts, 
and we mentally snapped our fingers—those galley 
slaves of the pen—tied like the luckless wretches 
to their implements of labor—at the said pen, the 
printer, his devil and all his works. 

We had insensibly fallen into that delicious 
half-sleeping and half-waking mood, which gives 
one the feeling of being an alien from another 
world stealthily watching the goings on of this; 
our eyes were indeed open but “ their sense was 
shut.” 

We experienced an indescribable sensation of 
pain upon the reduction to ashes of a flaming red 
coal, which in our torpor appeared to represent the 
nose of our great uncle John, whose profile— 
a very human salamander—was but a moment be- 
fore brilliantly depicted in the glowing cinders ; 
and were making somewhat vague and original 
monetary calculations as to the probable expense 
of having ourself “ done in that style” when we 
were suddenly called back to actual existence by 
the heavy sound of some parcel dropped into our 
letter box. 

We started, rubbed our eyes, ther our hands 
and lastly our shins, and repeating to ourself 
‘made up,” threw ourself back in our easy chair 
and endeavored to relapse into our former dreamy 





quiet—but our effort was vain; the spell was 
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broken, the coals were mere coals, unendeared by 
ancestral delineations. There was no “‘ Promethean 
heat that could their light relume ;” our great 
uncle John’s profile, like himself, was ashes! 

We were, in the phrase of the “ worldly-wise 
men,” wide awake! and like them too much the 
slaves and victims of life’s cold realities to be able 
to enjoy our former warm little romance. 

It was necessary for us to do something, mental- 
ly or bodily, and so like most lazy persons we chose 
the former, and began to wonder. We wondered 
ifthe sound was made by the “ copy” of a new 
contributor or an old one ; if the former, lady or 
gentleman? steel pen, or crow quill? if the latter, 
which of them? Then we went on wondering 
whether it was a contribution at all ; then we dozed 
and dreamed—oh, horror! that it was the “‘Queen’s 
taxes!” Suddenly our somnolent terrors were “¥ 
lieved by seeing the superscription, ‘‘ Income tax,’ 
and we laughed till our sides ached at the intense 
humor of such a document being left at an au- 
thor’s doer, but awoke in an agony of terror when, 
like a pantomime scene, its aspect changed and it 
appeared to be a communication in the imperative 
mood for the balance of our tailor’s bill. 

Thoroughly roused by this unpleasant apparition, 
we rushed to the letter box and abstracted a roll 
of closely written pieces of paper ; we say pieces— 
we might almost substitute ‘‘ scraps ;” for such a 
thing as a half sheet could not be discovered 
among them. 

They consisted of leaves from memorandum 
books, backs of letters, and cast off envelopes. 
They looked to us like paper ghosts of the original 
rags. Interested by the singularity of their ap- 
pearance we opened them, and our eyes fell upon 
the title written in a free bold hand; it was, The 
Suicide ! 

It struck us as a strange one and we did not 
like it. The night had doubtless something to do 
with our feelings. ‘They were more worked upon 
by the words than we were willing to admit to our- 
self. We repeated them three or four times as it were 
involuntarily; the last time we did so aloud, and 
we actually started at the sound of our own voice. 

We pushed the scraps from us, and muttered, “to- 
morrow will be time enough, we shall only dream 
of cross-roads and dark lanthorns, and pointed 
ae if we read them now ; we will not look at 
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But we did! We could not help it; there was 
a fearful fascination about them. We could 
not turn from them ; the draft from an open door 
moved them; the terrible title seemed to shake 
itself repeatedly at us, and one of the rem- 
nants fell at our feet. We picked it up; there 
were marks upon it, as though the ink had been 
paled by mingling with falling tears. We could 
bear our suspense no longer, so we trimmed our 
lamp and read the following :— 

“Tam at length resolved, and a weight is off 
my mind! Ina few hours this narrative will be 
my epitaph! The blocdless lip will cease to qui- 
ver, the heart to bear its fearful weight of anguish, 
and the brain to burn with recollections which can 
know no balm but death or madness. 

“Tam looking my last upon the glorious sun! 
Oh, how I love his beams! They are falling on 
the faces of my wife and child, gilding them like a 
smile from Heaven. 

“ They little dream that when the gorgeous 
planet sets I shall be lifeless! 

‘* Let me remember the hour I have chosen for 
the deed is midnight—aye, midnight ! 

“TI would not die in the broad glare of day. 
That were a double death. No! nor in the green 
fields. I would not answer the sweet voice’ of 
the happy birds with a cry of agony; nor en- 
crimson the pure flowers with the dreadful stain 
left by a suicidal hand ; nor will I sully the clear 
calm river, and drive fein its cool banks, with 
stories of my fate for years to come, the happy 
lovers who beneath the moon’s soft beams, look on 
its tranquil waters, and, swayed by hope’s bright 
promises, fancy their lives will flow as calmly 
on their course as does the pure waveless cur- 
rent. 

“ No drug shall pass my lips, no blame attach 
to others for this my fearful fate. My own right 
hand shall give me rest and peace. 

«« Why should I die ? 

“ [ have two reasons. 
am ashamed. 

‘* Men—aye, and old men too—have told their 
lives by hours, days and months, and long, long 
years; the tally of mine has been kept with gold 
—my last piece is gone and I must follow it. 

“Jt would be fgliy on my own part not to do 
so; criminal to my wife and child to hesitate. 

«J have lived with the proudest of the land— 
their equal. Shall I become their scorn—debase 
my heart’s treasures when my life can save them ? 
Never! 

“ To night, if spirits meet, mine shall confront 
that stern old man’s who nerved my hand for the 
brave deed.” 

We paused and a feeling of indescribable awe 
stole over us and our blood ran cold as we ima- 
gined ourself an unseen witness to this strange 
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assignation—this meeting of the fleshless and phan- 
tom enemies. 

“ Yes,” continued the manuscript, “ this night, 
the anniversary one of your deep curse, shal! be 
our time of union in the spirit world! Will my 
soul quail before your’s? Or will it brave you there, 
asI did here? Midnight will answer that. 

“T have no quarrel with the world. He, and 
he only, ever wronged me. 

“ Up to this hour I have been a pampered son of 
luxury. Wantand I are strangers. Shall I live to 
make his hateful presence familiar to my roof; to 
mark the mildew of his blasting touch wither the 
roses on my loved one’s cheeks ; to let him banquet 
on the rich beauties I so love to gaze upon, and 
after months of hopeless agony follow their wasted 
forms—wan, withered effigies of what they were— 
to his final goal—the grave ? 

“No! not while my strong right hand can do 
its desperate office ! 

“ Hark! twelve! 

‘“‘How every stroke of the ‘iron tongue of 
time’ vibrates on my heart! What a strange re- 
vival of the past springs into life at each deep tone ! 

“There! I see clearly depicted in shadows 
which seem as substances the story of my life. 

“ That laughing child, tended with the gentlest 
care of the doating mother, that fair and exqui- 
sitely moulded being who parts the thick curls on 
his glowing brow, is my first memory of the pre- 
destined ‘ suicide !’ 

“My eyes are fixed upon another tableau. 
Miuutes alone have past but they have done the 
work of years. 

The scene has changed—a well grown youth 
leans over the couch of death! The sweet face of 
the expiring woman is the sublimed similitude of 
the loving mother; the hot tear of the boy fal! on 
her marble hand—the deep fountains of her love 
have overflowed their channels and the out-pouring 
of her soul’s warm prayer for his peace and welfare 
rises with her last breath to Heaven. He stoops to 
kiss her lips, to thank her for the smile that plays 
around them. He has fallen senseless as herself. 
Oh,God! He kissed a corse! I did so! 

«“ Minutes again have passed, again with the ef- 
fect of years. Yes, by Heaven! That is the very 
place—the soft moonlight falls as it then did on 
the stately terrace. No flower has changed—the 
buds are still unblown, and the bland smile and 
flushing cheek of nature’s loveliest child are rich 
in all their early sweetness, even as they were on 
that blest night, when the fair girl clinging around 
the idol of her heart, with an embrace in which 
deep love scarce conquered maiden fear, confessed 
she felt and prized, and---oh, exstatic bliss, return- 
ed--the passion of the spell-bound youth who 
gazed upon her with an eye of proud, triumphant, 
overwhelming joy. 
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“ That eye is now fixed on the dial whose 
quick hands mark its brief space of life. Seconds 
have passedas months. Another change! See. 
truth’s hand again has limned the picture. 

“‘ Are tears imperishable that thus her’s stand 
upon her pallid cheek ! 

“ Are oaths of love expressed in never dying 
sounds that in after years again they ring upon my 
ear in the full tones of fervent, deep intensity which 
woke the echoes in that grand and bannered hall ? 
And there! Has he left his grave to meet me ! 
There stands the stern old man, as on that night 
he stood, and heard the man his soul abhorred 
blest as his daughter’s husband ! 

“Have I slept? ‘No! Yet all has passed away. 

“ My eyes have lost the palpable portrayal of 
the past, but memory retains its magic power. 

7 * 7 * 

“Tt was no fault of mine for which he hated 
me. Was | to blame because, from fancied wrongs 
done by a father I had never known, he felt him- 
self agrieved? And when I heard that father’s 
memory—hallowed by the grave—dishonored by 
a stranger's voice—and used the strength of scarce- 
ly more than boyhood to strike the slanderer down, 
could I foresee the after-love I bore his daughter 
would be the means to satisfy the vengeance rank- 
ling in his unforgiving breast ! 

+ ” = - 


“ Yes! These were his words. I hear them 
now, clearly, as I did then. 

“ She is your’s—your’s, sir, rather would I she 
had been the tomb’s! But she, nor she alone, is 
yours! [ hate and loathe you withadeep detesta- 
tion, words can never speak; and I will have 
revenge for this—mark me, sir—the deepest, dead - 
liest and most fearful human imagination can con- 
ceive. Look around you! This noble mansion, 
these broad lands, this princely retinue of willing 
servants, these adjuncts to the bliss of all men’s lives 
—these necessaries to one reared like her, are from 
this moment your’s ! 

“ This was noble vengeance ! 

“We knelt before him. We blest, we thanked, 
we could have worshipped him. We turned our 
eyes to his. The gorgon’s head was not a fable— 
our hearts were stone. 

“ There was no scowl upon his brow—but there 
lurked a smile upon his thin and firm-set lips that 
might have told the triumph of the prince of 


fiends when Paradise was lost ! 
* + * * 


* * Last night I gazed upon hiscorse. 


His face was whiter than the cere cloth which sur- 
rounded it. Death had claimed all—changed all— 
all but the hideous smile—that lived—aye, lived 
upon the livid lips. 
“Hark! I hear thee— strike boldly. 
“Oeae!” 
Vou. VI.--No. 6. 
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“ T must be brief. 
“The will—the will!” 
“Oh what a crowd of eager faces, ghou!-like, 
are gathered around to learn if aught springing 
from death is left for them to banquet on ! 
7 * * * 

“Shameful! Had he no feeling? Iam his only 
brother—and yet not even mentioned!” 

“Scandalous! I am his wife’s own sister. There 
must have been some undue influence, or J should 
not have been forgotten—and all—aye, all—left to 
an alien and his daughter. 

“ Listen—all to this condition : 

“The above bequest of all my lands, houses, 
estates, personal property, monies and securities, to 
become the sole property of my aforesaid daughter, 

‘ Upon the death of her aforesaid husband ! 

‘ Till that take place to remain in trust—this will 
to become null and void should the smallest assist- 
ance, pecuniary or otherwise, be afforded her said 
husband ; and [ farther direct and will that twelve 
hours after the reading of this my last will and 
testament, the said trustees do see my said daugh- 
ter and her husband leave the house where they 
are now living, with all the furniture and contents 
thereof, the said house to remain unoccupied till the 
death of the said husband. 

‘AND THAT IS MY REVENGE! ’ 
* * * - 

“ Horrible consummation of the fearful threat! 

“Tam tobe the sole bar to the happiness of 
her I would die for. J am the only person that 
must never share her joy! This is, indeed, the 
master-piece of malice. 

“That canvas glowing with the magic of Mu- 
rillo’s pencil, life’s mimicry, could be exchanged for 
ample means to buy for me the full reality of the 
heart’s deep yearnings, life itself. The faces seem 
to mock me. I darenottouchit. This faultless 
room, fitted with all the luxuries of life, must be 
exchanged for what? The sepulchre ! 

«“ The scraps 1 write on are all I now dare call 
my own. I use them in the desperate hope some 
chance may let me live without rendering my dar- 
ling wretched. CanI by unceasing industry with 
my pen procure for them a share of this world’s 
comforts? I wait till midnight for an answer. 
The last stroke of twelve and this unheeded finds 
me & SUICIDE ! 

«“ No 4——+t., square.” 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of deep 
interest and painful excitement which pervaded us 
as we read this singular document. Our first im- 
pulse was to look at the clock. It wanted twenty 
minutes to the dreadful hour. We snatched our 
hat, rushed out as we were in our morning gown, 
and franticly dashed along the almost deserted 
streets, the tails of our faded brocade streaming 
behind us and reproaching our exposure of them 
17 
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to the pitiless storm by their violent and unceasing 
flappings and flutterings. 

On we went, up one street and down another— 
across all sorts of squares and through all kinds 
of mud, slush and gutters, did we speed our im- 
petuous course. Oh, how long, immeasurably long, 
seemed every yard we wildly hurried over! 

The chimes told the death of another quarter! 
The sound fell upon our agonized brain like the 
lacerating and blood-stained spur upon the reeking 
sides of the jaded but willing racer. We answer- 
ed tothe goad which put new wings to our heels. 
We heeded no obstructions; the “leaders” of a 
night-coach tossed their heads high in the air as 
our streaming hair swept across their nostrils. 

A dilatory policeman rolled involuntarily in the 
kennel and an intervening “early breakfast or 
late supper establishment ” scattered cups, saucers 
and saloop along the bespattered pavement—but on 
we went. We reached the top of the street men- 
tioned in the address, looked wildly at the num- 
ber on a brass door plate and found that the one 
we wanted was at the extreme of the opposite end. 
The chimes, the fearful chimes, again resumed 
their hideous warnings. “ One, two!” struck 
like iron to our soul; nerve and sinew were 
strained as nerve and sinew were never strained 
before. 

“Three! four!” groaned from the belfry ; fast- 
er and faster flew our feet. The house was in 
sight. 

“ Five! six!” We counted, and the blood 
rushed like boiling lava to our brain, 

«“ Seven! eight!” shrieked the life-blasting bell, 
and the knocker answered its wild echo as we 
hammered on the door. The first stroké of twelve 
pealed from the fearful fugleman of death! 

“ Ts it fire? ” demanded the footman. 

«‘ No—murder,” we shouted, and rushing past 
him commenced ascending the stairs. As we did 
so we heard the words— 

“ This moment worst of our lives.” 

“ He is killing his wife and infant,” we exclaimed, 
and dashing head foremost at the door, which we 
felt certain we should find locked, we pitched heels 
over head into the apartment, and exclaiming, 
“ Hold for your soul’s sake,” fell exhausted and 
senseless on the rich carpet of a splendidly furnish- 
ed room. 

When we recovered our consciousness, we found 
ourself surrounded by several elegantly dressed and 
dashing looking young men. As we opened our eyes 
one of them exclaimed, “ He is better now.” 

« How goes it, my jewel?” inquired another, with 
a rich Irish brogue. 

“Ts it twelve?” cried we. 

“Ttis!” 

“ Are you sure it has struck?” 
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“ Certain.” 

“ And he has not done it yet?” 

* Done what ?” 

“ The fearful deed of execution we have flown to 
prevent.” 

“No, ‘certainly not. That is, unless it was 
outside the door, and, if so, there were no witness- 
es, so that’s no go—and now it’s Sunday morning, 
and you are safe.” 

“Safe from what?” 

“From all the bailiffs in the world—bad luck 
to the blackguardly set o’ them! Tell us how you 
gave the blood-thirsty villains the slip, but first take 
a sate like a Christian, and don’t be doing the grand 
Turk and journeyman-tailoring-cross-legged-ele- 
gances on the carpet any longer.” 

We were instantly lified into an easy chair. 
We felt like one awaking from a fearful dream ; 
we were surrounded by a glorious looking set o/ 
fellows—one of them was doing the genteel, ofler- 
ing us a steaming beaker of brandy punch, re- 
questing us, in the heartiest accents, to “swallow 
that immediately,” adding, in a tone of deep re- 
solve, “ If there is any mistake in the time [’|! 
murder the balliff, or bail you.” 

We drank the punch instinctively, then turned 
with a look of pitiable bewilderment to the com- 
pany and vainly endeavoured to recognize their 
faces. 

The “MS,” the cause of our unpleasant situ- 
ation, had fallen from our hand. It was picked up 
by our kind friend from the Emerald Isle, just as 
two of the elders of the party had made up their 
minds we were an escaped lunatic. With a caper 
and shout he yelled out, 

“‘ Hurra, my brave boys, here’s the cause of this 
visit. My own elegant article, by St. Patrick ! 
I’ve won my wager, and you pay for the supper 
among you.” 

A roar of laughter followed this announcement. 
Matters were soon explained. The paper had 
been written for a frolic and a bet, which our sud- 
den arrival won for the facetious author. 

We joined in the laugh, and, being perfectly re- 
covered, would have taken our departure, but this 
we found was impossible. The velvet cap of our 
‘‘ correspondent” graced our head—a dry cash- 
mere supplied the place of our soaked brocade ; in 
short, we were made as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit, and resigning ourself to our 
fate, became one of as joyous a set 

“ As ever heard the chimes by midnight,” 
awaking on the following morning impressed 
with the firm conviction that a few more such ex- 
cursions and headaches, voluntarily encountered, 
would, in all probability, leave us the legi- 
timate right to our friend’s strange title of 
Tue Svicipe. 
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THE WIDOW. 


BY 


MRS. C. 


H. BUTLER. 


Poor widow Grey! No one knew what her early 
life had been, for she came a stranger to P. ; 
yet God grant that the brightness of other days 
may have sometimes relieved the darkness which 
brooded over her last sad hours of poverty and 
wo! 

It is now many years since, that one dark, in- 
clement night, in the month of March, a low 
knocking was heard at the door of the parsonage. 
It being already past nine o’clock, whic hour, in 
those primitive times, was the signal for retiring, 
the one domestic of the good pastor had gone to 
bed, so taking a light Mr. Francis himself went 
to the door, thinking it might be a summons to 
the sick or dying bed of some parishioner. 

Upon the steps stood a female, leading in each 
hand a child, while the light of the candle reveal- 
ed the pale, haggard countenance of a man over 
her shoulder. 

“ How can I serve you, my good people?” said 
the pastor, somewhat surprised at seeing strangers 
at that late hour. 

** We have lost our way,” replied the woman 
in a gentle, timid voice, “and seeing a light here 
made bold to ask if you can give us a night’s 
lodging, for my husband is too feeble (glancing 
at the spectral countenance behind her) to pro- 
ceed farther this cold night.” 

“ Come in, my friends, come in,” unhesitating- 
ly exclaimed Mr. Francis, and throwing open the 
door of his study, where a cheerful fire was 
blazing, he welcomed the benighted travellers to 
its warmth and comfort. 

Mrs. Francis, like many cautious matrons, was 
at first disposed to question the prudence of her 
husband in giving admittance to strangers of their 
class at that late hour, but the moment she look- 
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ed upon the anxious face of the woman and the { 


pale death-like countenance of the man, her eyes | 


filled with tears of pity, and bidding them cor- 
dially weleome she hastened to prepare some 
refreshment, nor ceased from her work of kind- 
ness until she had placed a cup of hot tea before 
the invalid. 

But the fiat had gone forth. Ere the dawn of 
day the pastor was summoned by the weeping 
wife to the pillow of her dying husband. 

Why dwell upon the grief of the poor widow 
thus suddenly bereft, homeless, friendless, for- 
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lorn? In mercy God had ordained that this sad 
trial of poor Mrs. Grey should fall upon her when 
kindness and sympathy were near to soothe and 
console. All that the benevolent hearts of our 
good clergyman and his wife prompted them to 
do was done—the dead consigned respectfully to 
the grave, and a helpful hand extended to the 
living. 

The widow revealed but little of her previous 
history. Her husband, she said, was an English- 
man—herself an American. At the time of their 
marriage they were in prosperous circumstances, 
but heavy misfortunes and sickness had fallen 
upon them, until, with the little means left, her 
husband resolved to return to England. They 
had parted with their effects—left a home in the 
far West, and with their little ones set forth upon 
their long journey. Unfortunately, sickness again 
seized upon the husband. 
weeks at an inn, with a physician in constant 


Forced to remain for 


attendance, their little purse was soon exhausted, 


and now, sick, weary and on foot, were they 
striving to reach the nearest port-town when death 
released the wanderer. This was all Mrs. Grey 
made known, but the good clergyman knew in- 
tuitively that she had been tenderly nurtured, and 
some kind parent’s care had stored her mind with 
lessons of purity and truth. 

He now immediately exerted himself for the 
relief of the widow and fatherless. Among the 
more wealthy and charitable of his flock a small 
purse was made up and presented to Mrs. Grey 
for her immediate wants—a cottage hired at a 
very moderate rent, and the widow removed 
thereto, henceforth to depend upon her own in- 
dustry for the support of herse)f and children. 

But the heart of poor Mrs. Grey had othe: 
cause for sorrow—a constant, living sorrow was 
her's—for her oldest boy was a helpless idiot. 
Nor yet do I right, perhaps, to speak thus of the 
mother’s feeling for that unfortunate child. Ten- 
derly, dearly did she love him; his very heipless- 
ness appeared to strengthen the ties of maternity. 
Again and again would she press him to her bo- 
som, and while she wept over his infirmity bless 
God he was her child. The other son, little Paul, 
was a sprightly intelligent lad, and gave promise 
of being one day a stay and support to his widow- 
ed mother and helpless brother. 
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For a season all went prosperously with Mrs. 
Grey. There was at that time a large seminary 
established in the village, and through the kind 
intercession of Mrs. Francis, the matron employed 
Mrs. Grey in the sewing department. The work 
was always finished with so much neatness and 
promptitude that the judge’s lady, and one or 
two others of P. aristocracy, also gave her 
their sewing. Paul, too, now and then earned a 
few pennies by running of errands, or the sale of 
berries and water-cresses, so that poor Mrs. Grey 
with all her sorrows might still be said to have 
many blessings. 

If to possess a refined and lady-like deportment 
can ever be considered a misfortune, it certainly 
proved so in the case of the widow. By those 
whose minds were not capable of respecting these 
inborn traits, she was pronounced to be “above 
her place,” and although ever kind to her poor 
neighbors, nursing them in sickness and bestow- 
ing even her mite to add to their comfort, yet, as 
she mixed not familiarly with their families, nor 
meddled with their quarrels, they called her 
“proud,” “feeling above poor folks, beggar as she 
was herself.” From such, therefore, the widow 
received little but insult. 

Her little cottage was a beauty spot for the eye 
to rest upon. She had trailed a wild vine over 
the door and window, and on the small grass 
plat in front one or two little boxes filled with 
bright pretty flowers might be seen. A venerable 
elm, too, overshadowed the cottage, and some of 
its graceful branches drooping over the low roof 
nearly swept the ground. Here the birds built 
their nests, secure from molestation, and hopped 
freely about the door stone. At the calm twilight 
hour often was the widow seen seated in front of 
her rustic dwelling—her idiot boy resting lovingly 
at her feet, his hand pressed in hers, while little 
Paul gambolled merrily upon the green sward. 

But, alas! new misfortunes were about to over- 
whelm Mrs. Grey. Her first affliction was the 
death of the beloved pastor, and the removal of 
his widow from the village. Soon after this the 
school which had aided so materially in her sup- 
port was given up, and to verify the oft repeated 
assertion that “misfortunes never come single,” 
about the same time when her assistance was 
most required, the judge’s lady took away her 
work in order to patronize a person lately receiy- 
ed into favor by one of the “upper” half dozen 
of the village. Her example was but too soon 
followed by others—so that, in the short space of 
a few weeks, the poor woman suddenly found 
herself bereft of the means of support. In vain 
she solicited a continuance of their favor; it was 
refused under the plea that as they had employed 
her a long time she must now yield place to 
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others—a lesson the poor and friendless too often 
receive as the reward of honest industry. 

How then was Mrs. Grey to meet her rent? 
She could not—and was soon forced to leave her 
pretty cottage for a miserable hovel, scarcely ten- 
antable, standing upon the borders of a deep 
marshy pool about half a mile from the village, 
which for several years had been uninhabit- 
ated. This was owned by her former landlord, 
who had too much conscience to exact any rent 
for so wretched a shelter, and, thankful even for 
this refuge for her little ones, thither the sorrow- 
ing widow removed. The situation of this house, 
if house it might be called, standing as it did, so 
near the marsh, could not be supposed a healthy 
one, and it was not long ere Mrs. Grey experi- 
enced its pernicious effects. First the poor idiot 
boy sickened and died ; and feeling she could not 
long survive him, the mother thanked God that 
her unfortunate child was taken before her—free 
forever from the scofis and taunts of the unfeeling, 
when she, his only friend, could no longer pro- 
tect him. 

Mrs. Grey herself now became ill—but as she 
was never heard to complain, and was stil! able 
to walk about her narrow room, her situation 
soon ceased to be a matter of interest. The 
mass of mankind soon deaden to any thing which 
does not excite either their horror or their wonder. 
They require something stirring to keep their 
sympathies keen. Now could poor Mrs. Grey 
have only been bitten by a mad dog, or taken 
arsenic all but sufficient to destroy life, or been 
cut down from a beam just in time to preserve 
her breath, or—in short—done any thing but 
wasted quietly and unrepiningly away to the 
gtave, her name would have been in every mouth 
—her situation a theme for universal sympathy. 

True, there were exceptions. Some charitable 
ladies brought her from time to time nice jellies 
and custards to tempt her failing appetite ; now 
and then a few sticks of wood were dropped a: 
the door; the young ladies’ sewing society pre- 
sented her with a warm “double gown,” and the 
worthy Mrs. $ sent her a volume of tracts 
to feed her spiritual wants. But herein, perhaps, 
the poor widow was richer than the giver. And 
this it was which sustained her under all her 
troubles—a mighty power lifting her above the 
trials of earth and filling her soul with inel- 
fable joy. 

One day as little Paul, now about ten years of age. 
was returning from the village, where he had been 
vainly endeavoring to sell a few berries—prema- 
ture care already fastened upon his youthful face 
—he saw before him a stranger, who for several 
days had been stopping at the village inn. This 
person walked slowly along, now pausing to view 
the surrounding scenery, now to regale himse!f 
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with a pinch of snuff. At length Paul saw some- 





thing drop from his pocket into the high grass, . 


and running quickly forward he discovered it to 
be a well-filled purse. 

Poor little Paul! He knew how destitute his 
mother was—how many wants one small piece 
of that shining gold might relieve. 


The child felt strangely tempted, but better 


thoughts came over him ; perhaps the gentleman 


would give him something for finding his purse; ‘ 
» the poor mother and entreating that the child might 


yes, he was sure he would, and hastening ea- 
gerly forward, he placed it in the hand of the 
stranger. 

“Ha! what! you’ve found my purse, eh! Bless 
my soul I did not know I had lost it!” quoth 
the old gentleman. “ Well, well, you are a good 
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But wo for the poor boy ! he had been observed, 
and in less than five minutes was brought back 
to the inn, a thief. 

No humanity stirred the bosom of the nch man. 
He looked coldly upon the childish features, and 
lisiened unmoved to the pitiful pleadings of the 
boy. Pity! What had he to do with pity, for had 
he not been robbed of his cherished gold ? 

The crowd soon gathered around, some compas- 
sionating the youthful criminal, all sorrowing for 


be released for her sake ; but no. The law, the law, 


_ gentlemen, must do its duty upon the infant as 


boy, a very good boy, and you shall have a—a— ° 


penny for your trouble,” and putting his hand in 
his pocket he drew one reluctantly forth. 

A penny! and his mother starving! 
made Paul bold. “ Please, sir,’ he exclaimed, 
* I have a sick mother dying from want; I 
have tasted no food to day. Oh, please, sir, give 
me a shilling to buy bread.” 

“ What, what, starving in such a fine country 
as this? Starving! Pooh, pooh, nonsense, boy, 
I don’t believe you. You are a beggar, are you? 
Shame, shame, for one so young !” 

“ Oh, sir,” persevered Paul, “ I am no beggar, 
I never begged before. WhatI tell you is the 
truth. Please, then, give me one of those pieces!’ 

* Why you impudent dog! Beg for gold, eh! 
Silver will not serve you! Off with you, quick; 
pretty piece of work indeed ; give you gold, eh! 

Paul turned away, his eyes filled with tears of 
grief and mortification, for, young as he was, he 
felt degraded in having demanded charity of a 
man whose whole soul was enclosed within his 
purse strings. 

At this moment he was met by one of the villa- 
gers who, handing him a bundle, said: 

‘“‘ Run quick with this, my little fellow, to the 
tavern—I will soon be there and pay you, if you 
hurry.” 

The heart of Paul felt lightened, and taking the 
package he gladly retraced his steps to the village. 
He soon reached the inn, and stepped up to the bar 


Misery . 


well as upon the manof three-score, and so little 
Paul was hurried off to the county jail. 

Who was to inform poor widow Grey of this 
new and terrible calamity? Even the most reck- 
less and hard-hearted shrank from the painful 
task. 

When first made known to her, the wretched 


¢ mother sat as if suddenly turned to marble; nota 
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to deliver his charge. The stranger was there also, | 


his back to Paul, who as he drew nearer perceived 
both gold and silver scattered upon the counter, 
which the landlord appeared to be about receiv- 
ing in payment for his bill. Again the same temp- 
tation fascinated the gaze of Paul upon the money. 
Again he thought of his mother’s sufferings, 
of his own hunger, and his fingers worked convul- 
sively. The landlord turned his back an instant, 
but that instant sealed the fate of poor little Paul. 
Throwing down his bundle, he caught up a piece 
of gold and fled into the street. 
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feature relaxed, not a tear softened the stony eye. 

“Leave me,” she said, at length, in a feeble 
voice; “leave me, friends, I have need to be 
alone.” 

And so the sympathizing villagers departed, and 
the miserable mother was left to herself al! through 
the long dreary hours of that unhappy day. 

Midnight had already sounded when a low 
knocking was heard at the jailor’s door. Opening 
the window, he discovered, by the light of the moon, 
a woman clinging, as if for support, to one of the 
door posts. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” de. 
manded the jailor, gruffly. 

«« My boy, my boy!” exclaimed a feeble voice. 

“Good heavens, Mrs. Grey! Is it you, my 
poor woman?” he answered, in a softened tone; 
then, after a moment’s reflection, he added: “ But 
you must wait until morning, my good friend ; 
it is against the rules to admit any one to the pri- 
son at this late hour.” 

“My boy, my boy! I must see my boy!’ 
cried the poor mother, wringing her hands. “ Oh 
let me in, and the blessing of God and a mother’s 
prayers are yours.” 

The jailor was a kind-hearted man, and, more- 
over, the good wife, bless her, stood at his elbow 
uniting her entreaties with those of the wretched 
mother; so, taking his bunch of keys, he quickly 
descended the stairs, passed out of the door, and, 
bidding Mrs. Grey follow him, proceeded to un- 
lock the prison, which was contiguous to his own 
dwelling. Twice was she forced to lean upon 
the old man for support ere they reached the cel! 
of little Paul. A ray of moonlight stole through 
the narrow window above, discovering the little 
fellow calnily sleeping upon his miserable pallet. 

“Thank God!” whispered the widow, and 
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moving gently to the bed side, she fell upon her 
knees and kissed the fair, open brow of her boy. 

The old man wiped a tear from his eye, and 
then telling her he would let her out in an hour 
softly closed the door, and the mother and son 
were alone. 

Perhaps half an hour had passed, when the door 
of the cell was very gently opened from within— 
so gently that it did not arouse the kind jailor, 
who tired and sleepy had seated himself upon the 
hard floor with his back against the wall to await 
the termination of the specified hour. He had no 
idea, honest man, of falling asleep—but that he 
did—and so soundly, too, that both the widow and 
little Paul passed him unheeded. 

It was but to draw the bolt of the outer door 
and they were in the open air. Once more, in 
freedom, the mother embraced her child. 

Day was just dawning as the jailor awoke, The 
escape of his youthful prisoner was at once detect- 
ed—but so far from feeling anger or sorrow, and 
perfectly uncaring for the charge of neglect which 
might be brought against him, the good old man 
exclaimed : 

“ Tf the little fellow could only get clear off 
now!” 

Then prudently locking the door of the cell, 
he returned to his chamber, opened his money 
drawer, and putting a few dollars in his pocket 
took his way to the dwelling of widow Grey. 

He tapped lightly at the door, but received no 
answer—then gently lifting the latch he entered. 
All was still as the grave in that miserable room. 
A dim light was admitted through the one cracked 
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and dingy pane, and the walls were damp with 
the noisome moisture from the marsh. 

The old man saw at once, in the rigid form ex- 
tended upon the bed, that Death was there! Yes, 
the poor widow Grey was indeed no more—while 
crouched, half terrified, upon the floor, gazing wild- 
ly upon the dead, was the wretched child. 

The kind-hearted jailor burst into tears. He 
placed his rough hand reverently upon the brow of 
the corpse, and swore to protect the orphan boy. 
Then turning to Paul he bade him follow him. 
The little fellow mechanically obeyed, and was se- 
creted by his new friend in a secure place, with 
strict injunctions not to stir from thence unti! he 
should call for him. 

In one corner of the village church-yard sleeps 
the widow Grey by the side of her husband and 
idiot boy. Nostone marks the spot——but the prim- 
rose blooms there—the little grass-bird there builds 
her nest, and the wild strawberry vine leaping 
from grave to grave unites the three in one, seeming 
to typify the reunion of the dead in Heaven. 

The escape of little Paul was passed over very 
quietly ; indeed some said there was a secret under- 
standing between the kind-hearted jailor and the 
good judge—certain it is no search was made for 
the boy, nor has he ever again been seen in the 
village. True, a tall, handsome young man has 
several times visited the jailor, now very old and 
infirm. Some say he is a beau of pretty Jessie, 
the old man’s only daughter, and some have been 
heard to affirm that he bears an astonishing resem- 
blance to poor widow Grey but for my part | 
shall betray no secrets. 








WHEN OPER THY DARKENED BROW. 


BY 


EDWI* HERIOT. 


Wuen o'er thygdarkened brow a shade of care is stealing, 
When the tempest and the storm the darkness seem revealing, 
When friends, like vipers, turn and sting the hand they clasp, 


Deceive the heart that trusted, e’en while the palm they 


grasp, 


Trust in the arm that wields the shield of boundless power ; 
Still is that shield stretched o’er thee, though heavy storm- 
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clouds ower, 
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For these are but the heralds of slow approaching day, 


That make the coming sunlight still brighter and more gay. 


Hope’s soft consoling whisper with ¢alm contentment 


crown3— 
Let her sweet smiles of gladness soothe fickle fortune’s 


frowns ; 
So shall the willing goddess give thee weleome to her bowers, 
And strew thy tranquil pathway with the fragrance of her 


flowers 
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BY ANNIE MIDDLETON. 


At. was bustle and commotion at the Dingleford 
parsonage, for why? A letter had been received 
from rich aunt Campbell inviting her niece, her 
brother’s (the clergyman of Dingleford) daughter, 
little Eva Nelson, to pass the Winter with her in 
town. And such a hybbub as that letter occasion- 
ed, such a strife of women’s tongues, such a war 
of words and confusion of arguments, precedents 
brought from the time of the flood down, to prove 
fully, clearly and decisively, why little Eva, dear, 
wild, little Eva Nelson, of necessity must and 
should leave her kind old father, her adorable aunt 
Lucy, Mary Gray, the most indulgent of nurses, 
her kitten, her dog, her coastings and skatings, 
sliding, driving and romping of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, to go and spend the six months at aunt 
Campbell’s magnificent house in town. 

“* Bat think of the child’s welfare, brother,” urg- 
ed Mrs. Johnson, who was the least in the world 
ambitious. ‘ She will grow up a perfect Hotten- 
tot here ; she must see something of the world ; 
there she will have the benefit of her cousins’ mas- 
ters and instruction, besides the obvious advantage 
of their society and manners. Miss Antoinette 
Campbell is a model of refinement and elegance ; 
and really Eva requires something of the kind,” 
and Mrs. Johnson drew herself up and looked 





not take. “ She’ll grow mild and gentle, like her 
mother. ’ 

At this concluding argument a smile passed over 
the pastor’s venerable, benevolent face. Mild and 
gentle, like her mother—the veriest of mad-caps, 
his wild, crazy, careless, frolicsome child, his little 
brown Eva, not more unlike in character than she 
was in face, her lovely, fair, delicate mother ; and 
yetso loveable, so bewitching, in spite of all this, or 
rather with it, and for it, this dear, mad child of 
his. He did not know which he loved best, the 
saint in Heaven or this darling on earth. And 
now to give her up to the cold guardianship of 
strangers (for strangers they certainly were, if 
relations,) to give her up to be treated coldly, 
perhaps checked, controlled—besides that, how he 
would miss her ; her bright sunshiny influence, her 
smiles, kisses and winning ways. 

Old Mr. Nelson, patient and mild as he was, 
absolutely wished aunt Campbell in Heaven before 
she had given the invitation, and his two sisters- 
in-law “ full fathom deep” before they had taken 
it up and tormented him with the affair; and vent- 
ing secretly any quantity of anathemas against the 
sex in general and these three women in particalar, 
he finished the matter summarily by telling them 
to have their own way, but for mercy’s sake, his 









excessively proper. ; peace of mind’s sake and sermon’s sake, to get 
The truth was, little Eva had shocked her aunt } out of his study. 
Johnson dreadfully that day by seizing her cousin ; Delighted with their victory they were only too 
Tom’s straw hat, and on his pony—worse still, glad to make this compromise, and vanished ; but 
his saddle—galloping at full speed through Din- ; when Mr. Nelson turned around to look for his } 
gleford street. The pony came very near run- > Eva, to pour forth on that dear head the accu- | 
ning away ; consequently Eva’s neck very near mulated agitation and emotion of his heart, she 
breaking ; besides “the obvions impropriety in any ~ too had disappeared. And what had Eva been j 
—no, not child—young lady of Eva’s age (nearly $ doing during all this important conference? Not | 
fourteen) conducting herself in that manner,” and heeding, listening, or caring for one word of it ; 
Eva, to whom this lecture was delivered beforean } but lying with her head on the grass outside the ( 
asse mbled conclave of cousins, held down her head 3; study door, inciting to a most surprising display of 
with affected shame and penitence, while she made » antics and postures a remarkable looking black , 
a grimace which set her juvenile audience ina yoar. ; kitten, which she had dignified into a pet, for | 
** And your sister would be so hurt and offended,” ’ what particular grace or virtue, save its excessive | 
joinedgm aunt Lucy, the kindest, most conside- ‘ ugliness, it would have been difficult to tell. 
rate of old maids ; “she will be so hurt and } There she lay, with those large strange eyes-of | 
offended, brother Edward, if you decline the ; her’s, so intensely black with their jetty lashes, 
invitation.” ’ watching the thing as now it caracolled over her 
“ Tt will be such an improvement to Miss Eva,» } head, flew to her uplifted hand, dashed « lown on 
added cunning Mary Gray, who saw this tack did > her face, rolled over her neck, and after e ach and 
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every maneeuvre landing on its four white feet and 
hing againto the combat. Very rural, pleasant 

d child-like seemed kitten and little Eva in the 
sunshine, if she was a “ young lady,” and “ nearly 
fourteen ;” but at last, growing weary of the sport, 
she calied old Ponto, and away they went as fast as 
the six feet between them could carry them down 
to the river. Charming, delightful; there wasa 
boat ; would she not get in and try a row ?—a thou- 
sand times more entertaining than flinging sticks 
for old fat Ponto to wheeze and splash in after, and 
bring out toher again. No sooner said than done. 
But alas! Miss Eva, your hand is all unused to 
ply the oar ; it is caught in the weeds and sedges 
on the bank, and as she rises to disengage it, over 
goes the boat, and into the water poor Eva. The 
danger was trifling, but she emerged ina surpris- 
ingly muddy and dishevelled condition, and the in- 
corrigible romp reached home, frightened, wearied, 
and in no little disgust at the disastrous termina- 
tion of her frolic. 

“ Oh, Miss Eva! what have you been doing ?” 
said Mary Gray, “and master so frightened about 
you ; do look at your new shoes and clean panta- 
lets—bless me, miss, what a figure you’ve made of 
yourself.” And between her father, aunt Lucy 
and old Mary Gray, litile Eva got about as much 
of a scolding as she ever got, and as she slept 
there were tears hanging on the long black lashes, 
whichher father with remorse, (at his gentle though 
deserved) reproof, and tenderness unutterable, kiss- 
ed off. 

What a pity that nice little girls will grow into 
young ladies, for that, after ail, was the principal 
reason why Eva was despatched to town. There 
she would learn to be sweet, and proper, and lady- 
like ; adorable—consequently be adored—and in 
due time married. Murder will out; that was the 
reason Eva wassent to town. 

This is the climax, the inevitable necessity of 
young ladyhood ; the goal to which the hopes of 
aunts, uncles and cousins point ; even if the lovely 
creature herself, with papa and mama included, 
has no such aims and intentions. All the plea- 
sures of happy innocent girlhood thrown away for 
such schemings and plannings; if she has no lovers, 
ah! woful lack—and on the contrary at every rea- 
sonable parti declined, what tremors and trepida- 
tion, uplifting of hands and eyes, and ‘“ beware ! 
beware ! it may be the last.” Justice requires that 
old Mr. Nelson be absolved entirely from any 
such ideas respecting his little Eva; it never 
entered his head, one way or the other; married, 
indeed—that child ! 
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old Mary Gray, why, in her opinion, it were rank 
treason and heresy, failing in the chief end and pur- 
pose for which women were created. 

Aunt Lucy was placing the last articles in Eva's 
trunk, giving her at the same time directions and 
re-directions as to what was best, second best, and 
quite common, and every-day-like,in her apparel ; 
and Eva lay on her little cot-bed with her large 
eyes filled with tears, not hearing one word she said. 
In vain was the new black silk, made out of a dress 
of her mother’s, displayed, eulogized and carefully 
put back again; in vain the shawl and gay Fall- 
ribbon were produced ; in vain was the remarka- 
bly nice merino travelling dress (as aunt Lucy flat- 
tered herself) which the village Cyer had metamor- 
phosed from a faded dove-color to a surprisingly 
yellow-brown. No! Eva lay unconscious of it 
all,in a sort of stupor; the pain of parting was 
rending herhead. How could she leave them al! ? 
Even her aunt Johnson and cousin Tom assumed 
a sort of affectionate sacredness in her eyes, from 
being associated with the beloved scene. She 
clung about her father’s neck in a wild despair, 
as weeping and almost insensible he placed her 
in the vehicle. 

It was a bright, sunshiny day, with that clear, 
buoyant air, which brings hope and youth, and 
manv other sweet things to the heart. Eva could 
not be unhappy long ; her sobs grew fainter and 
far between ; she peeped, first with one eye from 
behind the handkerchief; then the other emerged ; 
and ina short time she was talking gaily to the 
old gentleman under whose charge she had been 
placed, and cultivating an intimate acquaintance 
with a fat good-natured baby on the front seat. 
When they stopped for the night, however, and 
she went to sleep in a jarge, lonely room, with no 
aunt Lucy to smooth her pillow and give her a good- 
night kiss, her tears broke forth again, and hours 
passed before the poor child’s woes were banished 
by sleep. The morning brought her aunt’s car- 
riage, with her cousin Edward Campbell to escort 
her to town. He was a tall, elegant-looking 
youth, just beginning to play the gallant, conse- 
gently glanced with no small contempt at our little 
Eva, whose juvenility alone rendered her a very 


insignificant object in his eyes; to say nothing of 


the fact that the tears showered down so plenti- 
fully thenight before had not improved our hero- 
ine’s appearance. Now 1 know that little Eva, 
inasmuch as she is our heroine, an only child, and 
a widower’s child, should, to be in keepifig, and as 
is proper and essential for such a character, should 
be a bright-lipped, golden-haired, blue-eyed lassie, 
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But Mrs. Johnson cannot so easily be excus- delicate and fairy-like as Titania. Consequently 

ed ; even aunt Lucy, kind, unsophisticated soul, >? I blush, and feel very much ashamed of acknow- 
’ shared in the general prejudice (though a spinster 2 ledging the truth, viz: that she was no such thing— € 
, herself) in favor of the blessed estate ; and as for ¢ indeed very much the reverse. I have hintedat §& 
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it several times. I now boldly declare it. She had 
none of the freshness and plumpness of childhood, 
but was distressingly thin, with the brownest and 
most gipsey-like of skins ; long, straight black hair ; 
a decidedly ugly nose, and anything but a pretty 
mouth ; her eyes were all that had the slightest claim 
tobeauty ; and even they were wild, strange look- 
ing things for achild. And master Edward Camp- 
bell gazed at the odd little bundle, as she shrank as 
far as possible from him up in the corner, and con- 
cocted a quantity of jokes, witticisms and mental 
cogitations on her appearance, with which he 
would regale his sisters on their arrival home. 

As for Eva herself, she certainly was nearly 
frightened to death. The magnificent carriage, 
her stylish looking escort, and the great town they 
were entering, with all its great houses, and crowds 
and myriads of people, more than she had seen in 
all her life put together; all these combined with 
a strange, new feeling of insignificance and inferi- 
ority, transformed the wild, saucy romp into as 
demure, forlorn and down-cast a looking little 
witch as can well be imagined. With her heart 
nearly fluttering out of her mouth, she was handed 
with vast state and ceremony out of the carriage, 
up the stone steps and into a magnificent parlor, 
where sat Mrs. Campbell and two young ladies. 

“ But my dear, whom do you look like?” was the 
opening salutation from her aunt, holding her at 
arm’s length and taking a full survey, after the first 
kiss. ‘* Not your poor mother, I am sure, for she 
was as fair asa lily, anc. your father, my brother, 
was famous for his fine, clear skin. Where did 
you get your complexion, child?” 

The reply was a vehement burst of tears; it 
was the drop too much for poor little Eva, criti- 
cised and scanned, when she had only been ad- 
mired and loved ; the crowd of new and painful 
thoughts overpowered her ; another world had 
opened upon her; another, but not a pleasant leaf 
turned in her destiny. 

“ Don’t cry my dear, don’t cry,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, really distressed at the effect she had 
produced. “ Here, Anna, take your cousin to her 
room to take off her things,” and Miss Anna Camp- 
bell, a slender, haughty little girl, advanced and did 
as she was commanded. 

As Eva slowly disembarrassed herself of her hat 
and cloak and laid them on the couch, she could 
not forbear stealing glances and mentally contrast- 
ing herself with her companion. She had the 
much envied complexion, with long, silken curls 
falling On each side of the delicate face, dark blue 
eyes, with soft, curling lashes. Yes, her cousin 
Anna was a beauty, thoroughly fragile and femi- 
nine, yet undoubtedly beautiful ; set off, too, by the 
most becoming and exquisite of children’s dresses. 

Little Eva lookéd at herself in the glass with 
the most entire contempt and despair. How 
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strange that she had never known before how ugly 
she was. Why had she never thought of it? 
How could she have been blind so long? Why 
had not aunt Lucy told her, her father told her, 
somebody told her, and kept her at home instead 
of sending her away to be despised and hated ? 
Then the absurdity of her dress flashed across her ; 
that horrible yellow-brown merino, so unsuitable 
for a child. 

For one week Miss Eva Nelson did not believe 
that there existed as miserable a creature on the 
face of the earth as herself; one so utterly and en- 
tirely wretched. Nobody took any particular notice 
of her, for she was of no particular consequence ; 
then, too, in Mrs. Campbell’s house, everybody had 
their own places, interests and little spheres of ac- 
tion. Mrs. Campbell was interested in her house 
itself, in her carpets, her curtains, chairs, tables 
and other movables ; in seeing that nobody im- 
posed upon her, that neither carpenters’, painters’, 
confectioners’, milliners’ nor dress-makers’ bills 
were one farthing, nay, the sixtieth part of a penny, 
more than in right or reason they should be; in 
looking after her servants, and discovering that 
to the minutest degree they did their duty ; in 
attending to her children, and her children’s ward- 
robes, their studies, schools and governesses ; in 
short, over the house and all within it Mrs. Camp- 
bell reigned supreme. Mr. Campbell was lord at 
his office, she was lady at home, and neither tam- 
pered or interfered in the least with the other’s 
supremacy. She wasa very busy woman. How 
could it be otherwise? The first thing in the 
morning, and the last thing at night, here, there 
and everywhere, was her voice heard, in no very 
gentle key, giving directions, reiterating orders, 
calling first one of the children, then another, 
then one of the servants, then a child. What if 
ill-natured people did say that, with the ample 
means at her dispesal, and superfluity of servants 
at command, that very simple matter, yclept house- 
keeping, might have gone on more smooihly, qui- 
etly and harmoniously ; in short, that the lady 
might better have been sitting in her elbow-chair> 
“ fleeting the time carelessly,” than raising this 
great hubbub and commotion to no purpose. Be 
this as it may, she was a good mother,a good 
house-keeper and a kind mistress ; although she 
had her own peculiar modes of officiating in each 
and every one of these departments. 

As for Miss Antoinette, the eldest daughter, the 
young lady’s interests, they were in the belle and 
beau line ; the color of a ribbon, the selection 
of silk, the choice of a hat, varied occasionally by 
the last new novel or opera ; on these were her 
heart and thoughts fixed. Master Edward’s inter- 
ests (inasmuch ashe was a budding exquisite) ran 
very much in the same direction ; the youngest 
children were still absorbed with toys and rattle, 
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and as for the fourteen-year old Anna, she was a 
little bundle of the concentrated essence of con- 
ceit and selfishness ; every turn of her pretty head 
and movement of her delicate foot were of more 
consequence than if empires rose and fell. 

Now, the effect of all these plans, schemes and 
interests was the fact which I have declared ; no- 
body took any particular notice of poor little Eva. 
She sat, looking disconsolate and forlorn, in the 
back parlor, and thev ran hither and thither, and 
over her,and let her alone. Master Edward ad- 
hered to his original declaration, that “‘ she was a 
little stupid, humdrum affair ;” an opinion in 
which, after due deliberation, Miss Antoinette cor- 
dially joined; Anne looked volumes of disdain 
from her lovely blue eyes; Mrs. Campbell was 
rather angry than otherwise that she was not at 
the height of felicity, inasmuch as she was in her 
house ; but Mr. Campbell’s love and sympathy 
were poured out to their most lavish extent. So 
far from home, poor, motherless thing; his very 
heart yearned over the dark, silent child. But he 
was al] day at his office, and moreover a very quiet 
and reserved sort of character,so Eva was en- 
tirely unconscious of it all. 

This state of affairs lasted just a week ; and 
then a marvellous change took place in our heroine. 
She felt just as insignificant, just as inferior, just as 
ugly ; but the old frolicsome mood, the devil-may- 
care spirit,came back again. ‘‘ What if she was, 
what if shé was?” She felt a complete indifference, 
nay, more than indifference, a triumphant, irresist- 
ible spirit and energy to overcome the effects of 
the poverty which was there considered an abso- 
lute disgrace, the plain face sucha terrible disad- 
vantage, the limited and scanty wardrobe—in short, 
the whole list of desagremens which had procured 
for her such laughter and contempt. She would 
overcome them all. 

It was no empty boast—in that child’s form was 
eoncealed a world of talent, spirit, taste and ener- 
gy. She willed to doit; shedidit. She emerged 
from the dark corner in the back-parlor, and flitted 
hither and thither like a fairy round the house, after 
Mrs. Campbell. How many trifling, though at the 
time very apropos pieces of service, how many 
pleasant jests, how many loving, saucy, sweet 
speeches could Mrs. Campbell treasure up at night, 
all perpetrated by the little brown Eva. What 
useful hands, what a winning tongue, what a 
merry brain. She wound herself irresistibly round 
that lady’s heart ; accustomed to the cold, phleg- 
matic temperaments of her own children, how did 
the sunny warmth, the loving affectionateness of 
Eva’s nature penetrate and overceme. Although 
Mrs. Campbell was quite a formidable personage 
to servants, husband and children, (none of whom 
cared to provoke her,) she was a perfect tool in the 
hands of her little niece. Eva would come flying 
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in, in the midst of a discussion which threatened 
to prove astorm, and by a seasonable jest flung at 
the head of the culprit, bring smiles and a most 
condescendingly amiable expression to the brow of 
the offended lady. And when she could not ward it 
off, she would boldly interfere and protect. All this 
done with such a cunning, odd, entreating sort of 
way, that one would never dream of being angry. 
Master Edward still averred thatshe had as ugly a 
face as he had ever the pleasure of seeing, but 
added, with no little emphasis, that for a sweet, 
wild, witty, darling little thing, he’d challenge the 
world to produce an equal to his cousin Eva. The 
children, in fact the whole house, adored her, so 
wonderful is the magic of a gay, affectionate tem- 
per. She became the confidante of the stately 
Antoinette, heard all her secrets, listened to al! her 
past, present and future and contemplated’ con- 
quests, was invited to try for her the last piece of 
music, and assist her in the selection of her new- 
est party-dress. With her uncle there was noth- 
ing to overcome ; for his heart had been, from the 
first, open to her. 

The instant the hall-door opened at night, that 
little, comical brown face would be peeping over 
the bannisters, then down she’d fly in an instant 
and into his arms. Eva shared equa!ly with her 
cousins their masters and instruction; and im- 
proved surprisingly, asa heroine anda remarkably 
bright child would be supposed todo. She danced 
exquisitely ; although not particularly graceful, in- 
deed rather the reverse, in walking and everything 
else ; but the instant she rose to dance a new 
spirit seemed to possess her—the very poetry of 
motion, she glided over the floor like a sylph; her 
air, mien and whole expression changed. [Eva 
was certainly most fascinating when she danced. 

The French master and governess both made 
serious complaints about her. Miss Ellison de- 
clared that, though she managed to learn her 
own lessons, (nobody knew how, for she was never 
caught studying.) she certainly prevented every- 
body else in the room from learning theirs; such 
winking and grimacing; such a perpetual and 
ludicrous play of every feature as she kept up. 
And as for Monsieur Perote, he was at times com- 
pletely beside himself with indignation, and would 
rail about her in “ good set terms.” “ That little 
frolicking Miss Eva,” he would say, with a face 
furiously red from passion, “that little frolicking 
Miss Eva was enough to put le diable in al! de rest 
of les enfans.” She kept laughing and “ mono- 
loguing ” so. She sang charmingly, which was 
very natural, for her mother had before her; in 
short, truth must out. Eva bade fair to be a very 
accomplished young lady. Spring, however, came 
at last with its swelling buds and green leaves, 
and Eva must back again to Dingleford. What 
torrents of tears were shed; almost as many as 
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when she left home, for much as she wanted to see 
her dear father and aunt Lucy again, it was like 
breaking her heart to leave them all here. Her 
kind uncle, her aunt Campbell, Antoinette and 
Edward, the baby, all but Anne—she certainly did 
not care much for Anne—for Anne did not care for 
her; but Miss Ellison, even cross old Monsieur 
Perote. How could she leave them? Her uncle 
came home early from his office on purpose to see 
her before she left, and his eyes filled with tears 
as he put her in the carriage and whispered ‘‘ Good 
bye, good bye, little Eva.” How often did she 
think of those last words——“ good bye, little Eva.” 
Her aunt filled her travelling-bag with cakes and 
comfits, and exhausted much of her emotion in this 
matter-of-fact attention. Antoinette was as much 
moved as her impassive nature would admit. 

“ You'll write to us, darling,” she said, in the 
gentlest, sweetest of tones. Her cousin Edward 
escorted her to the little village where they took 
the stage, and here was another scene. 

“Oh. Eva,” he exclaimed, “you'll go to your 
pleasant home, and see your father and all of 
them, and you'll forget us; you'll never think of 
any of us again.” 

“Oh, but I will,” she replied; “how can you 
imagine me so ungrateful? Besides, you know I 
love you all dearly.”’ 

** No, no,” exclaimed the boy as he rested his head 
in a perfect agony of grief on the table—‘ you 
will not, you will not. Promise me now, Eva,” 
he continued, looking up in some confusion, “ pro- 
mise me that you will not love your cousin Tom, or 
any of the Dingleford boys better than you do me.” 

Eva readily assented, for her attachment to her 
cousin Tom was anything but a sentimental one; 
indeed, Edward’s burst of the pathetics rather 
amused than touched her. He pressed a parting 
gift into her hand as he assisted her into the vehicle, 
held it for a moment to his lips, then rushed into 
the house, to conceal the tears which he could no 
longer suppress. 

‘* Miss Eva certainly has altered,” exclaimed old 
Mary Gray, some two months after our heroine’s 
return. “ Miss Eva has altered; when did the 
child ever walk as gently and quietly asthat? She 
was always between a hop, skip and a jump.” 

Miss Eva just then accomplished a pas seul, 
terminating in a pirouette, which made Mary Gray 
eat her own words. But Eva had changed; her 
father acknowledged it, her aunt Lucy acknow- 
ledged it, Mrs. Johnson with a triumphant “I told 
you so” acknowledged it. She was moresedate , 
more gentle and womanly. 

“Yes, very like her mother,” said old Mr. 
Nelson with a sigh, as she sat singing to him 
sweet ballads in the twilight; “more like her 
mother than I ever thought she could be.” 

She had not forgotten all her childish tricks ; she 
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would still make pets of kittens and try races with 
old Ponto, fatter and lazier than ever; and she 
would ride wild ponies, though not on her cousin 
Tom’s saddle, or adorned with his straw hat. No! 
she had a pretty little cap of her own, and looked 
verv pretty herself when she rode ; for she began 
to have a color, and her wild black eyes were 
growing radiant and beautiful, and her hair glossy 
and waving; she was taller, too, and her figure had 
a rounded slenderness which was quite captivating. 

* Really I should not wonder if Eva became a 
heauty,” said aunt Lucy, one evening, as our 
heroine returned from a ride. 

“ She isa beauty,” exclaimed Allan Vinton, (an 
agreeable youth, who was domiciled at the parson- 
age,) rapturously, and he sprang forward and as- 
sisted her from her horse with a grace and devo- 
tion worthy of the days of chivalry. Letters had 
arrived every Spring and Fall since she left them, 
from aunt Campbell, uncle Campbell and the 
Campbell cousins in a body, entreating and insist- 
ing upon Eva’s returning to them. And on one 
gloomy day in the month of November came 
Edward Campbell, with instructions to bring her 
nolens volens. 

She must come, for Anna was eighteen, and was 
going to make her debut and have a grand coming 
out party, and was not Eva eighteen, and ought 
she not tocome out too? So Eva wassent again to 
town. How queen-like, how radiant she looked 
on the night of the party; the dressso suited to 
her Eastern sultana-like beauty. It was one of 
those thin gossamer muslins embroidered with 
crimson, and she had crimson flowers in her 
beautiful glossy hair and a bouquet of white and 
crimson in her hand. Who would have recognized 
the 1!:tle brown Eva in that slight exquisite figure, 
so full of animation and grace, those bright be- 
witching eyes and the charming tint of the red- 
red rose in her cheek? How she was admired, 
how she was extolled, how many flattering things 
were said of her, and how many tender things to 
her. How the.company thronged from one room 
to the other to see her dance, and what a death- 
like stillness in the vast crowd when she began to 
sing. ‘The beautiful brunette quite eclipsed the 
fair blonde, who should have been the queen of the 
féte, and the consequence was that, after the com- 
pany had departed, Miss Anna Campbell indulged 
herself in a little fit of hysterics, produced by the 
combined effects of rage, envy and mortified vani- 
ty ; rating her mother soundly for having invited her 
cousin Eva, exhausting every variety of abuse on 
that young lady herself, and ending the perform- 
ance in a sort of tragi-comedy style, by tearing 
her turquoise and pearl ornaments from her head. 
throat and arms, and flinging one delicate satin 
slipper at the head of the servant who came to 
disrobe her. Alas! for Miss Anna Campbell's 
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coming-out party. Evaspent the Winter in town, 
and had the usual career of a belle ; bouquets and 
anonymous presents by the score, and hearts and 
hands were placed at her disposal. But these last 
she declined. 

“T am really out of all patience with you, Eva,” 
said her aunt, one morning after the refusal of an 
unexceptionable offer. ‘Do you never intend to 
be married ? ” 

‘‘T do not think it at all essential to my felicity,” 
replied our heroine ; “but I may possibly,” she 
added, musingly. 

“Tt is very evident,” broke in Miss Anne Camp- 
bell, with a superlatively contemptuous expression, 
‘it is very evident for whom Eva is waiting ; none 
but Duncan Evarest—elegant, fashionable, wealthy 
and the rage—will satisfy this very requiring young 
lady. But I tell you what, Miss Eva Nelson, you'll 
be disappointed, fascinating and irresistible as you 
think yourself, and in spite of the artful cunning 
way which you have of making people like you, 
you'll be disappointed here; Duncan Evarest is no 
fool, and much as he may pretend to admire you, 
would never dream of selecting for his wife a poor 
country clergyman’s daughter.” 

Eva smiled a very wicked smile, and raising for 
a moment those wild black eyes of her’s fixed them 
on the vixenish young beauty, then glanced de- 
murely down on her work again. That glance 
revealed a volume to Anne Campbell—yes, he had 
offered himself ; she knew he had, Eva would never 
look so if he had not. When he had declared so 
often to her, too, that he detested dark women, and 
wondered one could hesitate a moment between the 
most beautiful brunette and even a mediocre 
blonde. He detested black eyes, blue were so 
much more gentle and feminine, and he detested 
women who had ever been poor; it madet hem 
calculating and crabbed. He detested spirited 
women too, and those the world called witty; he 
hated vivacity and animation. And, in the reverse 
of all this, in the fair, cold, indolent, helpless crea- 
ture who was to be the lady of his love, Miss Anne 
Campbell flattered herself that she recognized her 
own picture. And now he had gone and offered 
himself to her cousin Eva, who combined and con- 
centrated all which he professed to hate ; and with 
this compound of envy, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness the young lady with most charming and 
praise worthy frankness came out, ending by fling- 
ing herself in a towering passion back on the sofa, 
and declaring that in spite of Eva’s look she could 
not, would not believe it. Eva said nothing, but 
looked again; what magnetism there may be in eyes 
I know not, but that look nearly threw Miss Anne 
Campbell into hysterics; it was “ confirmation 
strong as proof of holy writ.” 

Yes, Duncan Evarest had offered himself to Eva 
Nelson, and he had all that the world prizes, yet 
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she refused him ; he followed her when she returned 
to Dingleford and after he had seen the parsonage, 
her father, aunt Lucy and all, how plain and simple 
it was, and they were poor, he offered himself 
again and Eva refused him. He entreated, he 
implored, he begged that she would at least “ give 
him time,” ‘try to love him.” Try to love him! 
The clergyman of Dingleford’s daughter, little 
brown Eva, try to love a man whom half the girls 
in town would have given their eyes to ob- 
tain, and she said “no!” Aunt Campbell called 
her both foolish and obstinate when she heard of 
her decision ; and regretted in feeling terms, as 
months rolled on, that a belle and a beauty seemed 
destined to spend her days in the obscurity of a 
country village, running the risk of infectious 
diseases by her silly enthusiasm in taking care 
herself of the poor and sick, and really wear- 
ing her life cut in her devotion to her father 
and aunt Lucy. Eva, in spite of everything she 
had done for her, was throwing herself away 
entirely. 

Ah! wise aunt Campbell, or (laying irony aside) 
rather, foolish aunt Campbell. As if any life could 
be more rich, abundant and beautiful than that 
spent in the service of others; as if any kind act 
that could make the heart even of the poorest and 
meanest happier was valueless; or a smile of 
gratified affection from the father and aunt Lucy 
was nota thousand-fold more precious than the 
plaudits and admiration of the mightiest in the land. 
Throwing herself away,indeed! would that we 
could all throw ourselves away like Eva Nelson. 
At length aunt Campbell heard that she was going 
to be married, and between her grief and anger 
she really shed tears at the intelligence ; for it was 
to Allan Vinton, now placed in consequence of 
Mr. Nelson’s declining years and infirmities over 
the church at Dingleford. Everything earthly was 
done by her relations to dissuade Eva from this 
step. Her cousin Edward appeared immediately, 
in propria-persona, bringing a letter, too, from the 
united family on the subject. There were hints of 
quite a scene in the little parlor of the parsonage ; 
that the gentleman, after exhausting entreaties and 
persuasions, which were answered gently but firmly 
by the lady, grew terrifically angry; got pale, 
stamped his foot, and employed ejaculations in his 
wrath and disappointment, by no means fit for 
Christian or feminine ears; and Eva, who had 
wept at first in pity and sympathy for the pain she 
was inflicting, raised her bright head at length in 
wonder at his violence,and then with a glance of 
contempt in her dark eye, and unwonted sternness 
in her tones, bade him leave her forever. Ah! 
Eva had certainly too much heart for a belle and 
a beauty, for her tears burst forth again in sorrow 
for him whenhe obeyed. She picked up the letter, 
which he had dashed to the ground in his anger. 
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It was from her aunt Campbell, her uncle and 
Antoinette. 

“ T am astonished and ashamed of you,” began 
her aunt. ‘“ You certainly have verified the old 
saying—waiked through a wood and picked up a 
crooked stick at last. Your cousin Antoinette 
marries soon, with our warmest sanction and ap- 
proval, Mr. Lincoln, a man of high standing and 
wealth ; would that we had as much reason to be 
satisfied with your choice, Eva.’’ 

Her uncle begged her most kindly and affection- 
ately to consider again, before she took up a life of 
poverty and wearying exertion. 
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Antoinette, in the midst of laces, jewels and 
bridal foppery, entreated her to consult her “ head 
rather than her heart,” and informed her that her 
own proposed husband was sixty, wore a wig and 
had the gout. Yet, to balance it, would make her 
mistress of a magnificent house, carriage, &c. &c. ; 
and make her—“ Oh! such splendid presents. Her 
mother said she could not help loving him, he was 
so good to her.” 

The color came into Eva’s cheek, and her eye 
glistened as she murmured—* Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is.”” And “ foolish,” “ obstinate ,” 
unworldly Eva married Allan Vinton! 





THe ROCK AND THE FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. I. 
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SIGOURNEY. 





A reok was loosened from its lair 
When angry tempests strove, 

And lay, all desolate and bare, 
Within the startled grove. 


The grass that in its fall was crushed, 
Reviving, ventured nigh, 

And all its own complainings hushed 
In pardoning sympathy. 


The pitying mosses saw its wound, 
And with compassion sweet 

A moist and tender compress bound 
Around its broken feet. 


The ivy wove a garment fair, 
The fern a perfume flowed, 

And plants that had naught else to spare 
A dewy tear bestowed. 


So, there the bright-winged beetle climbed, 
Its trump the locust plied, 

And the loud-chirping cricket chimed 
At sober evening-tide. 


And while each Spring with sefter wile 
Consoled the oxtle’s lot, 

That grey old stranger learned to smile 
And all its grief forgot. 


Thus, round these human hearts of ours, 
With all their earthly care, 

Clasp the young, loving arms of flowers, 
To make their desert fair. 
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The dust of selfishness they shroud, 
Beguile the sufferer’s wo, 

And in the rifts by passion ploughed 
With holy patience grow. 


The white-haired, lonely man they cheer, 
With the young child they play, 

And whisper in the sceptic’s ear— 
“ Who clothes us—day by day?” 


The worldling’s fevered hand they kiss, 
The peasant’s cottage dress, 

And sing the resurrection’s bliss 
As toward the grave they press. 


E’en o’er the wrecks of guilt they creep, 
And with the tear-drops lone, 

That the lost prodigal doth weep, 
Allsinless, blend their own. 


For us, in marriage vows they join, 
With clustering blossoms fraught, 
And piait these links of love that twine 

The teacher and the taught. 


And while with fond, untiring art 
They bless our pilgrim-strife, 
Oh, might they in the rocky heart 

Awake the stream of life. 


Such as the prophet’s lifted rod 
From flinty Horeb brought, 

To murmur o’er the arid sod, 
And urge the heaven-ward thought. 
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THE SISTERS; OR, SELF-CONQUEST. 


BY 


MISS E. A. DUPUY. 





“* With cheerful heart, and purpose pure, 
So—our onward way is sure.” 


“ Gentiy, gently, my dear Ellen,” murmured 
a sweet, but very faint voice. “Let us sit be- 
neath this old oak, whose spreading boughs 
offer us so good a shelter from the approaching 
storm.” 

These words were uttered by a young girl, who 
leaned helplessly on the arm of her sister, for 
sisters the striking resemblance they bore to each 
other proclaimed them to be. Ellen turned from 
the pathway, for she saw that Grace was really 
unable to reach their home before the storm 
would burst over them. She placed her beneath 
the old tree, and in spite of the feeble remon- 
strance of Grace, took from her own shoulders the 
shawl which protected her from the cool evening 
air, and carefully wrapped it around the invalid. 
She then placed herself on the side whence the 
storm was approaching, as if to shelter the frail 
and beloved being beside her. 

“ Oh, Ellen, we lingered too long on the hill. I 
was foolish, selfish, dear sister, and you must 
sufler for it; yet—yet ”—and her voice sounded 
low and broken—“ yet he came not.” 

“ He will come,” said Ellen, soothingly ; “ yes 
Grace, hope on, for my heart tells me he will 
surely come.” 

“You think so, sister?” and a faint flush 
came into the pale cheek, and the large eyes 
flashed with sudden brightness. “ Oh, tell me that 
again, Ellen ; whisper hope to me, for my heart 
has been closed to its blessed influence tor many 
weary days. Yet when you speak your voice 
seems to me prophetic, and for a moment I am 
happy. Yet, oh my sister, this cruel sinking of 
the heart; this blank feeling of desolation that 
follows a momentary gleam of hope you can know 
nothing of.” 2 

‘I cannot chide you, Grace, when I see the 
tears of suffering on your cheek ; but why indulge 
the morbid feelings of your heart to the injury of 
your health? It is very wrong, and ai 

‘It may be wrong,” said Grace, passionately, 
“but is it not natural? Have I not met with a 
cruel biight? You have not thus suffered,” and 
she burst into tears. 

Ellen quickly turned her face away, and the 
expression of exquisite pain which passed over it 
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was unobserved by her companion. At that mo- 
ment the storm burst over them; vivid flashes of 
lightning, followed by peals of thunder and a 
torrent of rain. Grace wept silently, while her 
sister made every effort to shelter her from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

Both were wet through before their father’s 
humble carriage arrived, driven by the old gentle- 
man himself, in search of them. ‘The sisters 
were soon beneath the shelter of their comfortable 
home. Grace was placed in bed, with a warm 
draught to neutralize the effects of her cold bath, 
while Ellen changed her drenched garments, and 
hastened below to preside at the tea-table, where 
her father awaited her. 





Ellen and Grace Gifford were the twin daugh- 
ters of a very learned, but not a very wealthy 
man. A small independence had enabled Dr. 
Gifford to follow the bent of his own mind, and 
devote the greater portion of his life to the books 
whcse lore he so dearly loved. Early in life 
he had made an unworldly match, which rendered 
him one of the happiest of men. His wife died 
in the fifth year of their marriage, leaving two in- 
fant daughters to his care. 

The children grew in stature and beauty, and 
soon became the joy and pride of his heart. So 
alike in person, that strangers could never distin- 
guish between them, the twins were utterly un- 
like in dispositions. Ellen was of an active and 
energetic temperament, ever ready to serve those 
she loved, or to extend her good offices to any 
who needed them. Her father called her his 
* little useful,” his ‘‘ busy bee,” while Grace was 
‘the idler and the dreamer.” Accustomed from 
childhood to be waited on by her more industrious 
sister, she in time came to deserve the epithets 
her father had playfully bestowed on her in 
childhood. 

A mere dreamer, and a very romantic one, be- 
came the little country-girl. Inheriting her fa- 
ther’s passion for reading, a well stored library, 
containing many works of fancy, afforded ample 
gratification to her peculiar tastes. Cherubina 


Wilkins had never luxuriated over more pages of 


romance than had the fair rustic, and secluded 
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from the society which might have corrected the 
visions of life her ardent fancy cherished, she 
became in her own imagination a heroine, and 
awaited with impatience for the hour which would 
introduce to hez the hero of her future life. 

The resemblance between the sisters, so far as 
features were concerned, still continued as they 
grew up; the same graceful and pliant forms; 
the dark lustrous eyes, the length of silken hair, 
and the brilliant fairness of complexion, were all 
the same; but at eighteen the expression of the 
two was so different, that few were unable to 
distinguish the ‘busy bee’ from ‘the dreamer.’ 
A child once marked the difference by saying: 
‘“‘ Miss Ellen looks good, Miss Grace pretty.” 

There was an air of active cheerfulness about 
Ellen, a tone of inward happiness in her voice, 
that often came to her father’s heart like a sudden 
burst of sunshine—especially when she met him 
with her glad welcome, when returning home 
from some tiresome professional tour, and hasten- 
ed with affectionate zeal to perform for him such 
services as are most acceptable to a weary man. 
Grace would lean on his shoulder and ask the 
particulars of his visit, would caress him so fond- 
ly, and say so many pleasant things in her win- 
ning manner, that he would smile brightly, and 
think in his heart— 

“She loves me as well as Ellen—God bless 
her'!—but they are so unlike in character; my 
dreamer can never become an active and useful 
woman Heaven has made the difference.” 

One evening Dr. Gifford received a letter from 
an old friend, with whom he had kept up an oc- 
casional correspondence from early youth. Mr. 
Atherton was a merchant of New York, in pros- 
perous circumstances. He had an only and be- 
loved son, whose application to his studies while 
at college had seriously undermined his health. 
The residence of his old friend was secluded and 
healthy, and Mr. Atherton requested as a par- 
ticular favor that he would receive Gerald as an 
inmate during the approaching Summer. 

The young man was not to be allowed to read 
anything but such light works as would amuse 
without wearying his mind, and exercise in the 
open air was to be daily taken. 

The answer was of course in the affirmative, 
and in two weeks’ time from its reception Gerald 
Atherton was domesticated at the cottage. The 
two girls had indulged a very natural curiosity as 
to his personal appearance, and when he stood 
before them, a tall, sallow youth of twenty, if 
their thoughts could have been audible, they 
would not much have flattered the new comer. 

Ellen said to herself, “He is far from being 
handsome, but he has an amiable countenance, 
and his voice is remarkably bland. I shall like 


him, I know.” 
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Poor Grace, who had been picturing in her 
fancy a hero of romance in the young collegian, 
could scarcely conceal her disappointment. 

“What a fright!” was her mental soliloquy. 
“T need not have taken so much pains to curl my 
hair, I am sure. I cannot by any possibility 
fancy him a “young duke,’ an Algernon Mor- 
duunt, or even one of Scott’s heroes. Sir Walter 
does not insist on beauty for his lovers, but I 
shall make it a sine qua non with mine, however,” 
and with a toss of her pretty head she turned 
away and sought her own room. 

A few weeks wrought an astonishing revolution 
in the opinions of the sisters. Gerald had decid- 
edly improved; his dark cheek glowed with re- 
turning health, and his eyes, no longer languid 
with disease, proved to be remarkably expressive. 
He was polite and attentive to the daughters of 
his host, and the commands of his physician en- 
abled him to take an active interest in the pursuits 
of each. With Ellea he explored the neighboring 
country in search of the wild flowers which she 
was classing in a herbarium, and occasionally 
attended her to the few houses in the vicinity, 
where sickness rendered her presence useful; for 
young as she was, Ellen Gifford brought comfort 
and assistance to many a hearth within her narrow 
circle. In these walks, Atherton soon made the 
discovery that his companion was not only a 
sprightly and agreeable girl, but well educated, 
and thoughtful beyond her years for the good of 
others. He fully appreciated the practical good 
sense which guided her, and the simplicity of 
character which prevented her from priding her- 
self on the benefits which she, in her quiet way, 
rendered to others. 

At home, Gerald joined in the pursuits of 
Grace. He read aloud her favorite authors, and 
their fine language came from his lips with an 
additional charm, for his voice was fine and ful] 
toned, and he declaimed in a superior manner. 
The finest passages of her favorite poets never 
before seemed so magnificent, and poor Grace 
soon gifted him with all the attributes of her favorite 
heroes. The next step was, of course, to give 
him her inexperienced heart; fate had undoubtedly 
cast them together, that their kindred souls might 
meetand mingle. They must be designed for each 
other; therfore it was right that they should ful- 
fil their destiny by mutually loving, and blindly 
did she throw her happiness upon a single cast. 

Her romance did not blunt her naturally keen 
feelings, and in proportion to it was the warmth 
of her attachment. Gerald Atherton was nota 
vain man, but he could not remain entirely un- 
conscious of the deep interest with which the 
daughter of his host regarded him. The Summer 
passed away, and he wrote to his father for leave 
to return home, that he might commence the 
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study of medicine, with a distinguished physician 
in his native city. Mr. Atherton urged him to 
remain, and prosecute his studies with his old 
friend, but Gerald appeared so anxious to be again 
beneath the paternal roof that his father finally 
consented to his return. 

Many regrets were expressed, and tears were 
shed at the parting which speedily took place. 
As Gerald pressed the hand of Ellen to his lips, 
he whispered— 

“We shall meet again, Ellen, and you, I dare 
to hope, will not belong to another.” 

She raised her soft eyes, and Gerald added, 
I know you will not,” and sprang into the 
carriage. 

Ellen leaned on the gate, and followed the 
carriage with her eyes, until a turn in the road 
concealed it—a sweet smile was on her lips, a 
reflection from the dream of happiness nestling in 
her guileless heart. A feeling of wonder crossed 
her mind when she remembered how suddenly the 
secret of her heart had become known to herself; 
for until those parting words were uttered, she 
had not dreamed that her feelings toward their 
guest had passed the bounds of friendship. A 
few moments of delicious revery passed, and then 
she turned and beheld her sister. She started and 
recoiled as if a spectre had met her. Grace, as 
pale as a snow wreath, leaned against one of the 
pillars that supported the portico, and there was 
a world of anguish in her young face. Ellen read 
the history of her heart in one glance, and al- 
though her own felt as if an icy weight had sud- 
denly fallen on it, she saw her way clearly before 
her, and resolved to tread in the path that seemed 
to her the right one, whatever suffering it might 
bring to herself. 

“He is gone, with no word, no hope for the 
future,” said Grace, vacantly. “ Ellen, sister dear, 
did he say aught to you?” 

«“ Of what, Grace? You are not well; let us go 
in; father will be waiting for us.” 

« What of that? Father isa patientman. He 
will not chide us, especially as Gerald is just gone. 
He would not have the heart to doit. Well, Ellen, 
I saw him whisper to you, what said he? Did 
he tell you what his manner, his bright soft eyes 
have so often said, ‘Grace is dear to me, watch 
over her, Ellen, and keep her true to my memory 
until I can claim her?’ That was what he said, 
I know. Speak, my sister.” 

Ellen looked into the brightening eye of her 
sister; saw the color again come into her cheek, 
as she spoke, and she feared the effect of a denial, 
in her state of excitement. She said, “Do not 
question me now, Grace. Seek not to wrench 
Gerald’s secret from me.” 

“« T knew it,’ she exclaimed. “He loves me, 


and I am content.” 


“T can now never marry him,” was the thought 
uppermost in the mind of Ellen. “I could not 
bear to be the rival of my sister. We have in- 
deed been ‘like two cherries on one stalk,’ and | 
can never voluntarily inflict on her such wretch- 
edness as may lay her in her grave. No, no; my 
heart would wither beneath such rivalry ” 

After a few weeks letters came from Atherton ; 
one was for Ellen. Fortunately she met her father 
in the yard, with the letters in his hand. After 
some hesitation she said— 

“Tt will be better not to speak to Grace of my 
letter, father ; she will feel slighted, perhaps, as | 
perceive that it is not addressed to both of us.” 

“Perhaps the next will be for her. Why 
conceal this? It will not be treating your sister 
kindly.” 

“T would not for the world treat her with a 
shadow of unkindness, but indeed it will be best. 
Grace is in a very critical state of mind; have 
you noted her wild spirits and alternate fits of 
depression since Gerald’s departure? I must te|| 
you, father, or some evil may result from your 
ignorance on the subject—Grace is strongly im- 
pressed with the belief that Gerald loves her and 
I am sure that he only regards her as a sister.” 

“Whence do you derive this conviction?” said 
Dr. Gifford, turning suddenly toward her. The 
vivid flush that mantled her features sufficiently 
replied. “So—-o, he -+has been making love to 
you, I presume. Is it noi so?” 

Ellen overcame her confusion, and raising her 
clear eyes to those of her father, said firmly— 

‘“‘He has given me to understand that at some 
future day, when he feels authorized to act for 
himself, he will then seek me; but my father, 
as you love me, dream not that I have harbored 
one thought of treachery toward Grace. Until 
the day of his departure, I did not know that she 
loved him. From that moment I have had no 
thought of securing my own happiness at the 
sacrifice of hers. ‘It is easier far to give up 
Gerald than to deal a deathblow to my sister’ 
heart. Do you understand and appreciate my 
motives, father ?” 

“Yes, my honorable, my noble-minded child. 
I fee! all, comprehend all; yet, Ellen, do not too 
hastily sacrifice yourself. This fancy may pass 
away, and Grace forget it. She is very romantic, 
poor child! but she is very young, and absence 
may erase the impressions her imagination now 
deepens. Time can accomplish much. Do not 
deprive Gerald of all hope, for, after all, it is you 
that he loves and not Grace. His father would 
be delighted to have you for a daughter, fora 
hope of that nature is hinted in this letier. Ge- 
rald Atherton is all that I could desire in a son. 
Two years must pass before he can claim you, 
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and long before that time Grace may laugh at 
her present penchant.” 

Thus encouraged, Ellen suffered herself to 
cherish hope, until a new change in Grace ban- 
ished it from her heart. More than a year had 
elapsed, when the young girl began to droop 
visibly, and her variable spirits settled into a deep 
despondency. She would weep for hours alone 
in her room, and exhibited anger and irritation if 
her sister interrupted her. Vain were all Ellen’s 
efforts to draw from her the cause of her unhappi- 
ness. Her constitution, never very robust, yield- 
ed beneath the sufferings of her mind, and in the 
delirium of fever, Ellen learned from her ravings 
that she had begun to fear that Gerald no longer 
loved her. In the weary time which had elaps- 


ed since his departure, she had received no line « 


from him, and even her sanguine hopes began to 
fade away. 

The crisis passed, and she again stood beneath 
the vines that clustered over their door, but she 
was not the same joyous and affectionate creature 
she had once been. A morbid melancholy seemed 
to have taken firm possession of her mind, and 
the once gentle temper had become so passionate 
and irritable that it was almost impossible for 
even those who loved her to bear with her ca- 
prices. Each evening, as the sun descended, she 
insisted on walking to the summit of a neighbor- 
ing hill, whence the road could be discovered, 
and there she would sit until the shadows of 
evening concealed the passengers from her sight, 
watching for Gerald’s return, and each evening 
the sorrowful tone in which she repeated, “ He 
comes not,” went to the heart of her sister. 


It was strange, but during all this time Grace | 


had not once suspected that Ellen might also be 


attached to Atherton ; she was too deeply ab- | 
sorbed in her own feelings to remark the flush ; 


of pleasure which irradiated her expressive face 
when he was named, or the paleness which of 
late had settled as an abiding guest on her cheek. 
We have introduced them to the reader at the 
close of one of those evening-walks, and the ten- 


derness of heart, the sel*-sacrificing nature, of El- ; 
> ~her most treasured possessions. 


len were sufficiently apparent. 





Grace was quite indisposed for several days 
after the storm, and required the constant atten- 
tion of her sister. Ellen sat beside her, soothed 


her impatience and ministered to all her wants. 


She even read aloud in an unfaltering voice, 
though her own heart was the seat of deep in- 
quietude and bitter struggles. The hour for her 
great sacrifice approached—a letter from Atherton 
lay next her heart, in which he announced his 
speedy arrival, authorized by his father to offer 
his hand to his beloved Ellen. 

Vor. VI.—No. 6. 
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“T will not be the rival of my sister,” was the 
thought of the heroic girl. How can I secure 
my own happiness, when my act may prove a 
death-blow to my darling Grace?” , 

She fervently prayed for strength to bear the 
burden of her great sorrow, for in the recesses of 
her usually calm spirit was enshrined the image 
of Gerald. Her father’s words had taught her to 
hope for forgetfulness on the part of Grace, but 
now she could hope no longer. The crisis had 
arrived, and on her decision, she believed, depend 
ed the life or reason of her beloved sister. Her 
father had left to her the task of communicating 
the expected arrival to the invalid; she at length 
laid aside her book, and walked several times 
across the floor. The nervous restlessness of her 
manner attracted the attention of Grace, and 
she said: 

“What has happened, Ellen? Have you evil 
news, that your cheek so often changes from red 
to white? I cannot bear suspense, tell me at 
once.” 

Ellen leaned over her and a tear fell on her 
cheek. 

“* Nothing evil, dear Grace, but I fear to excite 
you too much. Can you bear the joy of knowing 
your dearest wish fulfilled?” 

Grace sprang up with a bright flush mantling 
her cheek. 

“Joy never kills, Ellen. He is come at last! 
Let me go to him. But no! I would not be so 
unmaidenly as to seek him. Where is he, sweet 
sister ?” 

“ He will be here in a few days,” said Ellen, in 
a tone so faint that it sounded as an echo from 
her stricken soul. Grace looked at her and a 


, strange expression came into her face. She slight- 


ly shuddered, and throwing herself back soon 
pretended to sleep. Ellen glided with noiseless 
steps from the room and sought the shadow of 
the forest in which to indulge her anguish. So 
soon as the echo of her tread died away the sick 
girl arose and, muttering some unintelligible 


> words, went to her sister’s bureau and turned the 


key in a drawer, in which she knew Ellen kept 


“‘Tf Ellen loves Gerald,” she said in a more 
distinct tone, “it is not without hope. She is too 
reasonable for that; he must have written if it is 
I will see for 
myself, and if——” 

As she thus spoke she turned over the papers in 
the drawer, and her poor heart fluttered as if it 
would burst from her bosom. A bright flush came 
to her cheek and her eye flashed joyfully—there 
was no letter from Atherton among them. Ellen 
had been too much in fear of such a crisis to 
permit the few she had received from Gerald to 
remain within reach of her sister. Such a de- 
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velopment in some stages of Grace’s mental dis- 
order might have cost her her life. 

“ Dear Ellen!” she whispered ; “it was only 
her sympathy for me, her fear that I might not 
be able to bear the joyful news of his arrival, that 
caused her cheek to grow pale and her voice to 
falter. I must reward all her kindness by getting 
well as soon as possible.” 

Atherton’s arrival was delayed beyond his ex- 
pectations, and it was nearly two weeks from the 
reception of his letter before he again stood 
beneath the roof of his father’s friend. In that 
time a wonderful change had been wrought in the 
appearance of the drooping Grace. Hope and 
joy once more shone in the eyes of the dreamer, 
and the hue of health began to bloom upon her 
cheek; but the busy bee had lost her buoyant 
spirits, and pale was her saddened countenance. 
Her usual avocations were performed mechanic- 
ally, and to the inquiries of her father and sister 
she answered with a forced smile that her indis- 
position was merely the effect of a cold, taken in 
a recent excursion over the neighboring hills be- 
fore the dew was off the grass. The old gentle- 
man shvok his head, but said nothing, and Grace 
was too much occupied by her own bright fancies 
to heed the evident unhappiness of her all-endur- 
ing sister. She was not intentionally unkind, but 
she had been the spoiled child of the household 
too long to pay much attention to the cares and 
sufferings of others. She was selfish from thought- 
lessness. It only required events of importance 
to develop the latent generosity of a naturally 
kind and affectionate heart. The faint suspicion 
of Elien’s attachment to Atherton had completely 
died away ; she would not cherish a thought that 
was displeasing to her, and she had persuaded 
herself that jealousy alone could have caused 
such a suspicion to enter her mind. 

Atherton at length arrived. Ellen had nerved 
herself for the meeting. She stood calm and pale, 
oh, how pale! to meet the scrutiny of his first 
questioning glance. Her path was clear before 
her, and as she looked on the beaming face of 
Grace she vowed to tread it without faltering. 
Grace sprang forward with the glad step of trust- 
ing affection to meet him ; Atherton, aware that 
the younger sister had suffered from recent ill- 
health, never doubted that she was his own Ellen, 
and the subdued-looking creature who leaned 
against the doorway for support, her invalid sister. 
He clasped her in his arms murmuring— 

‘‘Onece more we meet, my beloved, and I am 
happy.” 

Poor Grace! she raised her head, and cast 
toward Heaven a radiant glance of thankfulness 
and unutterable happiness. Atherton caught the 
expression, and in it he read the soul of the 
dreamer, and that drooping looking being, who 
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seemed as if her spirit would gladly take its flight 
from its earthly tenement, was his dear. consi- 
derate, affectionate Ellen! Ever ready to pro- 
mote the happiness of others at the expense of 
her own he knew her to be, and the true state 
of the case flashed on his mind at once. He 
gently extricated himself from Grace, and ap- 
proaching Ellen raised her hand reverently to 
his lips; their eyes met, and she felt that her 
painful position was understood. Gerald at that 
moment registered a vow in the inmost sanctuary 
of his spirit, that if the pleadings of affection 
could win the victory over generous resolves she 
shoula yet be his. 

In the light of his presence Ellen seemed again 
to revive. Her old smile returned, and the busy- 
bee flitted through the household, its presiding 
genius, in whose footsteps followed good order 
and cheerfulness. In these cares Grace had never 
taken part, and Ellen now found employment so 
great a panacea for the sorrows of the heart that 
she regretted the inactivity which had permitted 
the morbid sensibility of her sister to gain so 
great an ascendancy. Had the cares of life been 
shared more equally between them this danger- 
ous yieldingness of character might have been 
strengthened to bear the inevitable penalty of 
grief and disappointment which is the lot of all 
human creatures. 

A week passed away and Gerald found it im- 
possible to gain a moment alone with Ellen; she 
resolutely avoided such an interview and seemed 
purposely to leave him and Grace as much toge- 
ther as possible. Had he possessed less confidence 
in her or less knowledge of her character, he 
might have been piqued; but amid his vexation 
he could not prevent himself from admiring her 
noble resignation to a sacrifice he felt to be full of 
suffering to her. He wondered at the blindness 
of Grace and felt deeper coldness toward her, for 
he mentally said : 

“Affection is quick-sighted, and if she loved 
Ellen as she should be loved, Grace would long 
since have discovered the truth.” 

The poor girl in the meantime lived in a dream 
of exalted bliss; every glance of her beautiful 
eyes, every tone of her musical voice, revealed 
to Atherton the depth of her affection for him. To 
an imaginative man, this devotion on the part of 
a beautiful and highly endowed girl would have 
proved irresistible; but Gerald was not one of 
those the Germans so poetically style “the Sun- 
day-children of God.” He was no genius, but a 
plain practical man of the world, destined by the 
profession he had chosen to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of his race. He had not much romance, but 
he possessed great tenderness of feeling and un- 
wavering principles of rectitude. To such a man 
? the feminine spirit of Ellen, her self-sustained 
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character, were far more attractive than the more 
brilliant qualities of Grace. 

Dr. Gifford looked on what was passing before 
him with silent uneasiness; he believed with 
Ellen that Grace would at once sink beneath the 
shock of discovering that Atherton was indifferent 
to her, but at the same time he felt the manifest 
injustice of thwarting a well-founded attachment 
on both sides, in the faint hope that Gerald would 
eventually forsake the more firm-hearted sister 
for her whose selfish sorrow required the sacrifice. 

As he was perplexed to know what course to 
pursue he wisely left events to take their own 
course, with the comforting assurance, ‘ there is a 
divinity which shapes our ends.’ 

At length a shadow fell over the bright hopes 
of Grace. She awoke from the first delirium of a 
belief in Atherton’s affection for herself and, 
with an humbled spirit, sat down to recall the 
whole history of their acquaintance. He had 
never, save in that brief moment of gneeting, 
uttered a syllable that could be tortured into 
an avowal of love; of late his manner had even 
appeared guarded in her presence and, in bitter 
humiliation of soul, she admitted the suspicion 
that she had too openly betrayed her attachment 
for him; and perhaps this artless overflow of feel- 
ing had disgusted his fastidious taste. Ah! she 
would be more reserved; she would school her 
eyes, her voice, until her coldness brought him to 
her feet, as a suitor for the smiles she had with- 
drawn; but poor Grace was a bad actress—she 
could not feign what was so foreign to her nature, 
and Ellen believed that her sacrifice would not be 
in vain, Atherton must be won to love so charm- 
ing, so devoted a being. 

Gerald was at iast determined to bring the af- 
fair to a crisis between himself and Ellen. He 
announced at the supper-table his intended depar- 
ture on the morrow—his father had recalled him— 
and he turned to Ellen and said, significantly : 

“He has sent a message to you, Miss Gifford, 
which is of some importance. If you will walk 
with me a few moments this evening, I will ac- 
quit myself of the commission.” 

Ellen grew pale and then flushed deeply—she 
was about to falter out some excuse, and request 
a sight of the portion of the letter addressed to 
herself, when her father, thinking that the time 
for his interference had now arrived, decisively 
said :— 

“Certainly, my daughter will walk with you, 
Gerald, and for once my pretty Gracie may stay 
within and attend to the evening duties of the 
household. It is quite time she learned something 
of such things.” 

Grace, fancying this was a hint from her father 
that she would soon have a house of her own to 
look after, smiled and blushed, and without a 
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suspicion of the real nature of the interview about 
to take place, saw Atherton and her sister de- 
scend a flight of terraced steps leading into the 
garden. Had she seen the exulting face of A:her- 
ton or the perturbed one of Ellen, her tran- 
quility would have been of but short contin- 
uance. 

Twilight deepened into night—the cups and 
plates were all neatly arranged in the old fashion- 
ed beaufet, the table put aside, and everything 
within doors as neat as usual, and still Grace 
was alone with her father. He was engaged with 
a book and seemed to forget her presence. The 
moon arose bright and beautiful and her light 
quivered on the tears which fell slowly over her 
cheeks ; a suspicion of the truth—nay, almost a 
certainty—had at last dawned on her mind, and a 
thousand proofs of what her wilful blindness had 
hitherto concealed were remembered. She ap- 
peared to be in a painful state of indecision re- 
garding some determination forming in her own 
mind, for she arose several times and again seat- 
ed herself. At length, with a species of desper- 
ation, she moved quickly toward the garden, mut- 
tering :— 

“fT cannot bear this suspense; I believe a few 
hours of such agonized doubt would destroy my 
reason. I will know the truth at once, and if—— 
oh, God of mercy, have compassicn upon me !” 

She rapidiy threaded the shaded alley leading 
to a circular walk which surrounded a fish-pond 
at the back of the garden; a double espalier 
hedge, so thickly woven together as to be imper- 
vious except where an archway had been left 
opposite to one of the principal walks, sheltered 
her from the observation of those she was seeking. 
Grace glided with noiseless steps around the out- 
side of this hedge until she heard the sound of 
voices and occasionally of weeping. She ap- 
proached quite near and crouched down on the 
grass beneath a clump of rose-bushes in full 
bloom. The long wreaths of bright flowers fell 
on her shining hair and brushed her pale cheek, 
but she heeded them not—her whole soul seemed 
absorbed in the sense of hearing. Almost the 
first words that fell on her ear were a direct 
question from Atherton which thrilled to the very 
depths of her heart. 

“ Do you not then love me, Ellen? Have I de- 
ceived myself, and is your late coldness not a mask 
to conceal your real feelings?” 

Her sister made no reply, but appeared to weep 
more convulsively. Gerald continued, and Grace 
felt that in speaking to her his finely toned voice 
had never expressed the tender interest it now 
indicated : 

«“ Let me speak the truth, my Ellen, and do not 
feel wounded that I do so. From the moment of 


our last meeting, I have felt that you are offering, )) 
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yourself as a victim to the imagined welfare of a 
sister you fondly love. Is it not so?” 

“Gerald,” said Ellen, as if struggling with great 
emotion, “Ido not betray my poor Grace when 
I tell you that she loves you—that you must have 
long known; but how earnestly, how devotedly 
she loves you, you cannot know, unless, jike me, 
you had watched beside her sick bed, when rea- 
son was dethroned, and heard the affecting reve- 
lations she then made. I learned then what I 
had more than suspected before, and when I 
looked upon her fading beauty, when I saw the 
silent tear steal down her cheek as we returned 
from our daily walk, and she repeated in heart- 
rending tones, ‘ He comes not,’ could [ still cher- 
ish the hope of becoming yours? Would not 
every kind, every noble heart, detest her who 
could build the fabric of her own happiness on 
the ruin of her only sister’s hopes? Oh, Gerald! 
tempt me not to this great wrong.” 

“My dear Ellen, you do not seem to consider 
that I love you and not Grace. What benefit 
can it be to her to sacrifice my hopes and your 
own happiness to an imaginary duty you owe 
her?” 

“Tt is my firm belief that Grace would either 
die or lose her reason if such an event occurred 
as my union with you. The peculiar constitution 
of her mind would be very certain to produce one 
of these results, and-I should fee] myseif branded 
before earth and Heaven as her destroyer.” 

With such feelings, I will no longer urge you 
to consent to become mine,” said Atherton, very 
sadly. ‘ To-morrow I depart, and ” 

“You will return to find in the beauty and de- 
votion of my sister more than you have loved in 
me,” said Ellen. ‘“ Before long, I shall have re- 
conciled myself to the lot I have voluntarily em- 
braced, and as your sister I will meet you with 
as calm a brow as though we had never loved. 
I know that I do not promise too much for myself. 
I can conquer my emotions, yield my own 
hopes without too bitter regret, to the welfare of 
that beloved sister who has been to me as a 
second self.” 

At these words, a pang of keen self-reproach 
shot to the heart of the listener, and as the lovers 
arose, Grace tottered to her feet, and with slow 
and faltering steps sought an entrance to the 
house which would enable her to avoid them. 

Ah! what a world of anguish was imprisoned 
in that young heart! The anguish of an accusing 
spirit ever predominated over that of her blighted 
hopes and unregarded love. The moonlight 
gleamed on her contracted brow and writhing lip ; 
it revealed the keenest suffering but also an ex- 
pression of strong determination. She felt what 
must be the emotiens stirring in the heart of her 
idol toward her; that he mentally accused her of 
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selfishness, and wilful blindness, of stepping be- 
tween him and his rational hopes of happiness, she 
well knew; and for the first time, she shrank 
from meeting his calm and searching glance. She 
had learned the bitter truth, that she had reck- 
lessly thrown the treasures of her affection away 
on a man who was not only indifferent to her, 
but all the while that she was wasting her life 
away in vain regrets for him, he actually loved 
another. And that other! How her heart smote 
her when she thought how patiently she had borne 
with her waywardness—how unweariedly whis- 
pered of hope, when she knew that her own im- 
molation would be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of her wishes. For the first time, Grace 
comprehended true greatness of soul and she 
prayed for strength to emulate it. She reached 
her own room and, kneeling beside the window, 
raised her tearful eyes to the bright Heaven 
spreading in calm beauty above her, and register- 
ed her vow on high. 





Atherton and Ellen lingered in the garden un- 
til a late hour; and when the latter retired she 
found Grace apparently wrapped in a deep slum- 
ber. The traces of emotion were yet on the 
features of the strong-hearted girl, but she was 
now quite calm. She knelt in prayer, and the 
names of her beloved Grace and of him she had 
resigned were united in the petitions she offered 
to Heaven; she then laid herself beside that 
sister for whom she was willing to sacrifice her 
young affections, but it was many, many hours 
before her wearied eyelids closed in slumber. Her 
regular respiration at length assured Grace that 
she slept, and she softly arose and glided into 
the adjoining apartment. 

With nervous haste the agitated girl ignited 
a match, lit a reading-lamp which stood on a 
writing-table in the centre of the floor, and em- 
ployed herself in writing rapidly for more than 
an hour; she then attired herself, as if for a 
journey—a small bundle was folded together, in 
which she placed a purse containing a few dollars 
in silver and then she softly approached the bed 
on which Ellen reclined and imprinted a light 
kiss upon her forehead ; she stirred slightly, and 
with fleet steps the unhappy girl fled from the 
room and closed the door behind her. 

Ellen was usually a very early riser, but the 
late hour at which she had retired on the previous 
night and the length of time that elapsed before 
rest came to her overtasked spirit, caused her to 
sleep until the servant came to inform her that the 
morning-meal was ready to serve. 

She was surprised to find that Grace had al- 
ready descended, as it was an unusual occurrence 
for her to be visible before her more industrious 
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sister. Ellen hurried her toilette, and soon entered 
the breakfast-room in a neat chintz morning-wrap- 
per, with her long hair folded in smooth bands 
around her brow. 

She endeavored to look cheerful, but one | 
at Atherton destroyed all her labored calmness. 
He had evidently passed a wretched night, for he 
seemed pale and irresolute, and every time the 
doorway was darkened by a figure, he raised his 
eyes evidently expecting to see Grace enter—but 
she came not. 

“ Where is Grace?” asked Dr. Gifford, as they 
seated themselves around the table. 

“She has probably taken a walk,” replied El- 
len. “She was not in our room when I awoke, 
and as she is not here, I fancy she must have 
gone out before I came down.” 

“ Ah, very likely; she has no system in any- 
thing. Oace in a year, perhaps, the whim seizes 
her to rise early. We shall not wait for her.” 

No more was said and breakfast was half over 
before the singular absence of Grace awakened 
any uneasiness. The servant was despatched in 
search of her but soon returned unsuccessful. 

“Perhaps she may be in the study, adjoining 
our room,” said Ellen, and she sprang up stairs. 
On the table in a conspicuous position lay a letter 
addressed to herself. In breathless anxiety Ellen 
sank into g large chair and tore open the enve- 
lope. She hurriedly read the following words: 

“ When this reaches you, my darling sister, your 
Grace will be far away, to return no more, until 
she has learned to endure with that heavenly 
patience which is your distinguishing trait the 
ills of life and its everlasting disappointments. 
I, who love you with truth and sincerity, have 
been a ciog on your destiny—a drawback to your 
happiness, and al! through want of observation 
and self-knowledge. 

“During those long and weary days in which 
I made no struggle against the grief that con- 
sumed me, I was inflicting on you an eternity of 
torture ; and I, self-occupied, reckless of others, 
never read in your changing cheek the secret of 
your heart. Can you believe that I have been so 
blind, so besotted, that until last night I scarcely 
harbored the thought that you loved Gerald, or 
that he was attached to you? If a suspicion of 
the truth flashed for an instant across my mind it 


was instantly dissipated by the recollection of your 


words of hope to me during that tedious iliness. 
Last night a voice froin Heaven seemed to whis- 
per to me 

«“ ¢ Follow them—learn the truth and bow before 
your destiny.” I obeyed it; I listened to a por- 
tion of your conversation and learned that you 
were ready to sacrifice yourself for the happiness 
of that sister who has so ruthlessly, so cruelly 
indulged her morbid sensibility, until life and 
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reason were nearly destroyed. Yes—I beheld in 
all its beauty the lofty spirit of self-sacrifice 
which impelled you to yield the affections of the 
man who loves you to that hard-hearted one who 
cared so little for you as never to look beyond the 
circle of her own emotions—never to ask herselt: 

“«Ts not Gerald exactly suited to render Ellen 
the happiest of wives?’ Forgive me, dear sister. 
I have much to sufler before I can gain my own 
forgiveness. Make my peace with my beloved 
father for this undutiful desertion—no—I could 
not remain—-I could not again look upon you or 
Gerald, until my penance for my involuntary sin 
is completed. We shall once more be reunited in 
peace and happ'ness, but not before you are the 
wife of Atherton. When he claims you as his 
bride I shall begin to think of my return to the 
parental roof but not before. I make your mar- 
riage the only condition on which I will again 
embrace either you or my father. To him, the 
beloved and revered, excuse my waywardness, 
and gain for me his forgiveness for my present de- 
sertion. I go tomy Aunt Godfrey, who has so long 
desired to have one of us to reside with her, and 
thither my trunks may be sent by the next mail- 
coach. 

“Do not seek me, I entreat; leave me to the 
healing balm of time and reflection. I will prove 
> myself worthy to be your sister, and when I again 
gaze upon yourself and Gerald it will be with 
calm joy in your wedded happiness. Fear not for 
my health—powers have been aroused within my 
soul that [ knew not were in existence, and I, 
too, can overcome evil by endurance. Adieu, 
dearest Ellen ; the coach passes within an hour, 
and I must be at the road nearest the cottage be- 
fore it arrives. I repeat, fear not for me—the 
blessings of Heaven ever follow those who con- 
scientiously endeavor to do that which they feel 
to be right. May all good angels guard and guide 
you, dear household of my tenderest affections, is 
the prayer of your resolute, though affectionate 


” 





Grace 

Ellen was deeply touched, and tears were on 
her face when she again appeared before her 
father and lover. In silence she placed the letter 
in the hand of the former, who read it carefully, 
and at intervals muttered : 

“Good girl—nobie girl! How could we so mis- 
understand her true nature? Poor Grace! My 
sister has suffered herself, and she will know how 
to minister toa mind diseased. Read this, Ather- 
ton, and see that my ‘dreamer’ will at last be- 
come as sensible and useful a woman as my 
‘busy bee.’ ” 

Atherton read it with deep emotion, and press- 
ing Ellen’s hand to his lips, said: 

‘She is worthy to be your sister, my beloved 
Ellen.” 
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As no obstacle now intervened, Dr. Gifford 
gladly gave his consent to the union of Atherton 
and his daughter; but from scruples of delicacy 
toward Grace, the lovers decided to postpone their 
marriage a few months, that she might not have 
cause to think them selfishly eager to secure their 
own happiness while she was yet in the bitterness 
of her first struggles to achieve self-conquest. 





Three years have passed since that night of suf- 
fering on which Grace Gifford fled from the pa- 
ternal roof. On the marriage and departure of 
Ellen she again returned to assume her place as 
mistress of the cottage—and her father was de- 
lighted with the change which had passed over 
her in that short time. His busy bee no longer 
flitted about his daily paths, shedding a cheerful- 
ness over them which is the true sunshine of do- 
mestic life, but his dreamer did not permit him to 
miss the graceful cares of Ellen, and he admitted 
that Heaven had not made the difference between 
the sisters. Self-discipline and suffering had 
taught Grace all she needed to learn, and nobly 
had she profited by the lesson. 

It was a bright evening in June—the birds 








carolled their sweetest songs—the flowers made 
the air f grant with their delicate perfume, and 
the sun shone as brightly as in its primeval days 
when the bowers of Eden drank life and loveliness 
from his joyous beams. Grace and her father 
were on the portico watching for the expected 
arrival of Atherton, Ellen, and also a third 
person. 

A carriage at length stopped at the gate, and 
Ellen sprang lightly from it and rushed into her 
father’s arms. Atherton more soberly approached, 
accompanied by a tall, fair man, apparently about 
thirty five. His features were too strongly mark- 
ed to be considered handsome, but his face pleas- 
ed by its animated expression and bright good 
humor. Grace blushed as the new comer pressed 
her hand to his lips in a very lover-like manner, 
and murmured something in q low tone. 


His words were a playful reminder that, after 


two years of wooing, the morrow would make 
her his bride. 

Yes—the romantic Grace Gifford became the 
wife of a man who was neither handsome nor 
elegant in person, but to compensate for these 
defects a thousand fold, he was highly endowed 
by nature, and truly excellent in every relation 
of life. 





LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 


(See the Engraving.) 


On, rare Edwin Landseer, who can put dogs upon 
canvass with such a skill as thine? How this 
exquisite painter of canine life must have studied 
the moral and intellectual nature of his favorite 
subjects! He seems to have a thorough percep- 
tion, an intimate knowledge of all their character- 
istics, qualities and idiosyncrasies, not only as 
dog in the abstract and dog in the concrete, but 
as dog of every distinctive race and variety; he 
never confounds physiognomies or expressions— 
never puts the soul, if we may use the expres- 
sion, of a gray-hound in the face of a pug or a 
poodle. His dogs have their specific names 
written in their visages as distinctly as though 
they were engraved on brass labels and fastened 
to the collars; any body familiar with doghood 
can tell the very quartering of his animals’ geneal- 
ogies at a glance. 

What a delicious little picture is that which 
Mr. Sadd has done into mezzotint for this number 
of the Columbian! It is as good as a moral essay 
and a zoological illustration done up together. 
Every dog-face of the group tells a story as plainly 
as it could be told in print. Look at the expres- 
sion of the magnificent French poodle “on the 
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bench.” How grave, how judge-like! What a 
profundity of legal abstraction in his thinking 
eyes; and what a volume of black-letter wisdom 
in his venerable wig! We have seen a face 
marvellously like that in some of the courts in 
England—ah ! yes, we remember; it was Lord 
Eldon. And something about the eyes reminds 
us of Recorder Scott in the act of charging 
a jury. 

The pert little terrier just at the judge’s left is 
evidently of counsel for the plaintiff, and “his 
honor” is deciding a point in his favor; you can 
see it in the air of intelligent approval with which 
he perks up his mug. His client is the spaniel 
sitting next him, with his head between his paws. 
He listens attentively but does not very well un- 
derstand the flow of legal wisdom that issues from 
the jaws of the learned functionary, though he 
tries to seem as if he knew all about it. Vi- 
sions of a half-gnawed bone are flitting through 
his imagination, however, and distracting his 
attention from the matter in hand. 

The other party to the suit does not appear to 
be present ; at least we cannot satisfy ourselves in 
a choice of his expression, unless he be the long- 
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nosed grayhound on the judge’s right, between 
the bull-dog and the little King Charles. And 
upon second thoughts he must be the grayhound ; 
there is a solemn and rather anxious sobriety in 
his eye which cannot belong to a member of the 
bar. He watches with a side glance the face of 
his counsel, which we cannot see, said counsel 
being the New-Foundland with his back turned 
this way. King Charles, we take it, is his at- 
torney or perhaps his junior counsel. See how he 
watches the judge’s face and how keenly he listens 
to every word; it is clear that he is on the look 
out for exceptions. 


TIGER HUNT. 
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The bull-dog is a veteran practitioner, having 
no interest in the present matter, but retained in 
the next case on the calendar. He is half listen- 
iug, half thinking over his brief. The grave 
hound behind him, with something Websterian in 
his eyes, gives heedful attention to the whispered 
remark of a speaker who is perhaps giving him 
the outlines of a case for his opinion. The little 
fellow reaching over the partition seems to be a 
crier shouting “si-la—a—a—ns,’’ as loud as he can 
bawl. The respectable dog with the letter in his 
mouth we cannot make out. 


J. I. 





TIGER WUNT. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue tiger is said to be a venomous, ill-condition- 
ed beast; and we are willing to admit the accu- 
sation on hearsay, without any personal know- 
ledge in the case, having long since resolved to 
decline all his overtures for an intimacy, in case 
we should ever happen to fall in with one, not on 
the safe side of strong iron bars. We will agree, 
nevertheless, as aforesaid, to put him down for 
an ill-conditioned, treacherous, murderous rascal ; 
yet it goes rather against our sense of what is 
right and honorable to see him way-laid in this 
manner by half a dozen great hulking elephants, 
every one big enough to roll him up in his trunk 
and walk off with him as Polyphemus did with 
Ulysses. One elephant against one tiger even 
would be an unfair game; something like setting 
a bull to fight a cat. True the elephant is clumsy 
and slow of movement compared with the agile 
and terrible monarch of the jungle ; but then his 
thick, tough hide is armor of proof for his de- 
fence, and one blow of his proboscis, when he 
gets a chance to plant it, is very likely to finish 
the business. Five or six elephants upon one poor 
tiger, then, are shameful odds; or would be, if 
the tiger had not the option of running away at 
his pleasure ; for the elephant, though not so “bad 
a one to go” as might be supposed from his 
clumsy figure, is not good for much in a race with 
his lither antagonist. But man comes in with his 
diabolical inventions to rob the tiger even of this 
poor advantage, or rather this one element of 
equality; bullets are swifter than legs of any de- 
scription, and when men take the field with the 
elephant there is no hope even in running. We 
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cannot acknowledge the fairness of a tiger-hunt, 
such as that imaged in the picture, though doubt- 
less it may be very exciting. 

But then, again, it is not exactly a questien of 
fairness ; when arascally fellow in a striped jacket, 
six or seven feet long “from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail,” as the zoology books 
say, has been gobbling up half a dozen natives, 
besides running away with their cattle and sheep 
every night, the desirable thing is to get rid of 
him, any how—by fair means or foul—and he 
has no right to complain of elephants or fire-arms 
being put in requisition against him. ‘ Those 
who play at bowls must not complain of rubbers” 
—those who make their dinners on coolies must 
expect to “foot the bill,” no matter how heavy 
it may be. Men eat each other sometimes—me- 
taphorically—but to have tigers eat men is an 
enormity beyond human tolerance. 

For our own private opinion, however, we con- 
fess that, exciting as the sport may be, and laud- 
able in its purpose, we have no particular anx- 
iety for a share ina tiger-hunt. The formidable 
animals make enormous leaps, sometimes, when 
pushed to extremity; and we have read of such 
things as their springing to the top of an ele- 
phant’s back and playing the mischief with his 
riders. Besides, one might chance to fall—which 
would be awkward with a royal Bengal any 
where in the immediate vicinity. On the whole 
we incline to think that a reasonable passion for 
the chase might be satisfied with the pursuit of 
something not quite so terrifically furnished with 
claws and teeth. J. 1. 
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jove’s sweet weight! 
glowing head, 


my heart, o'er - 
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Pillow'd on the evening wind, 
So, my soul, her blissful bed 
Finds upon thy heart reclined ! 


g flower, 


my love, this fragrant hour! 


hee, my soul’s delight, 


Gives the perfume-breathing 


So, o'er t 
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RIGHT SIDE UP. 


My Christian friend, don’t fret. Possess your soul 
in patience. Please to remember that, after mak- 
ing the necessary deductions, you have but a short 
time to live in this world, compared with the 
mountain of things it behoves you to do, and that 
you cannot afford to waste any of it in grumbling 
and growling. Even supposing that the fatal 
sisters three are bound to measure you off your 
full tale of three score years and ten, you must bear 
in mind that from fifteen to twenty of them are to 
be or have been consumed in getting yourself ready 
for the work that lies before you. When you came 
into the world you were but a helpless, useless, 
half-made up little lump of humanity, capable of 
doing but one thing under the sun—squalling— 
and that if there had been nobody but yourself to take 
care of you—if it had not been for the patient love 
of your mother, and the careful diligence of your 
father, and the pottering assiduity of a good-tem- 
pered old or young nurse, and perhaps the frolic- 


some attentions of three or four elder brothers and 


sisters—your stay among living things would 
scarcely have been long enough for one of your 
squalls to reach its climax. Consider how many 
days and weeks and months you had no more use- 
ful motion or volition in you than a handful of 
new putty ; when your little bones were not much 
better than so many pipes of boiled macaroni, 
and if you had been set on your feet you would 
have squashed down upon the floor like a dropped 
apple dumpling; when your fists were not much 
bigger than nutmegs and the grasp of your tiny 
fingers had not strength enough to imprison a 
grasshopper with the least pretensions to liveliness. 
What were you good for, all that time? What 
use was in you or could be made of you? None 
whatever. You could boast of nothing but promise, 
to be redeemed somehow—nobly perhaps, perhaps 
after a fashion—many long years after. And con- 
sider again that in all probability you did not even 
begin to redeem that promise until there had been 
a world of time and money and effort expended 
on you; until you had eaten your head off five 
hundred times over in roast beef, and boiled mut- 
ton and turnips, and bread and butter, and mince 
pies innumerable, in the production of which scores 
of men and women—every one of them worth a 
dozen of you—had put forth the toil of their hands 
o: the cunning of their brains ; until you had worn 
into rags whole bales of broad cloth and cassimere 
and corduroy—linens and drillings and flannels— 
Summer clothing and Winter clothing—boots, 
shoes, hats, stockings—which somebody had to 
282 
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pay for, to say nothing of the little universe of 
machinery, human and otherwise, that had been 
put in motion for the making of them all. All 
this and a great deal more—schooling, for instance, 
and school-books and other books—for twenty 
years or thereabout, be the same more or less, were 
expended on you while you were getting ready, 
and taking your time about it moreover, to do 
something in return. All this time you were a 
consumer of many things, a producer of nothing ; 
except, perhaps, many a heart-ache to your mother, 
many a wakeful night of anxiety to your gray- 
headed old father. It was time you set about doing 
something, for yourself at least, if not for man- 
kind. 

And suppose you began at twenty or thereabout ; 
yes, we will even suppose that all this costly prepa- 
ration had been well bestowed, and that you came 
into the great universal workshop ready to do the 
part of a skilful and industrious workman. Con- 


sider then how many hours oui of the twenty-four 
were expended in sleep, in eating and drinking, 
in putting on and off your clothes, in cutting away 
the superfluous hair from your face, or perhaps in 
coaxing it to greater luxuriance of growth and 
trimming its shapeless mass into whisker and im- 
perial and moustache ; how many were devoted to 
miscellaneous pleasures, such as kicking up your 
heelsin a ball-room, dangling after pretty girls and 
the like; how many were wasted in stringing 
rhymes together, or reading the rhymes strung 
together by others; just reckon up all these, if you 
can, and tell us how much of your fifty remaining 
years you can conscientiously afford to throw away 
in fretting and making yourself uncomfortable. 
I say nothing about illness, though a considera- 
ie allowance ought to be made for this too ; it is 
not every man, or every tenth or fiftieth man, who 
is fortunate enough to pass through life after the 
manner of those apocryphal persons we sometimes 
read of in the newspapers, without ever passing 
under the horrid hands of the doctors; without 
once shuddering at a nauseous draught or wincing 
under the infliction of a cup or a blister. I will 
not insist on making any allowance for illness ; but 
what say you, my Christian friend, to old age? 
You may shun rheumatism, but the burden of 
sixty years will be as efficient in making your 
joints stiff. Palsy may not shake you, but time 
will. Your lungs may escape coughs and con. 
sumption, but they will not play so freely at fifty as 
they did at fifteen. In short you may set it down 
for certain that the last ten of your three score and 
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ten will be of no more substantial value than the 
first twenty. And now let us reckon up a little. 

Twenty years gone at the start, consumed though 
not absolutely wasted in preparation. At least 
half the remaining fifty used up in sleep, in folly, 
in pleasure-seeking, in making abominable mis- 
takes and trying to rectify them. And from the 
other twenty-five ten to be deducted for gray hairs 
and tottering limbs and dim eyes and all the other 
concomitants of age, which do not comport with 
active usefulness—which indeed have a right to 
demand repose, and retrospection, and such enjoy- 
ment as there may be, and preparation for that 
which lies beyond. Fifty five years of your seventy, 
then, are clean gone—evanished—whistled away 
into thin air—and you have but fifteen in which 
to work. Can you afford to throw away an hour 
of them in idleness, or in any thing worse even 
than idleness ? 

Suppose you bestow a thought ortwo upon what 
you have to do. I take it for granted that you do 
not suppose this great, busy, bustling world cf ours 
a place, or this wondrous life of ours a time, in which 
you have only to amuse yourself. I dare say you 
will admit that there is somewhere a place which 


you ought to fill—something which you ought to 


do toward completing the universal movement. - It 
may be to govern an empire or it may be to ham- 
mer out horse-shoe nails; no matter what it is. 
I suppose you were not brought into the world for 
nothing ; that there is some do-able thing which 
the good of mankind requires to be done and 
which will be left undone unless you see to it. Now 
it may seem to you that for the great things you 
have no fitness-—such as governing empires, or 
making constitutions and laws, or guiding the in- 
tellect of nations, or even commanding armies 
and fighting tremendous battles; and you may 
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think, as to the little things, that it is no great mat- 
ter whether they are done or not. How do you 
know? How will you go to work to demonstrate 
that the manufacture of a good, trust-worthy iron 
screw is not or may not be as important to the 
whole human race as the writing of a big book or 
the gaining of an imperial crown? Napoleon 
was slightly wounded at the bridge of Lodi; how 
do you know that if the musket from which the 
ba!l was discharged had been a better one the 
slight wound would not have been mortal? Rich- 
ard Arkwright’s invention of the spinning jenny 
was a notable thing in itself, but who can tell how 
much more notable in its consequences? Suppose, 
for instance, that ithad not been invented, and had 
not been the means of enriching old Sir Robert Peel, 
the father of the great English statesman. Then 
the great English statesman would perhaps never 
have entered Parliament, would never have become 
Premier and the corn laws would not have been 
repealed. No man can determine the conse- 
quences that may follow the doing or the not do- 
ing of any thing, however apparently trivial. 
Suppose Cromwell’s horse, from being badly shed, 
had fallen and broken his rider’s neck, say a year 


before the battle of Naseby! 

Once more then I say, my Christian friend don’t 
fret. Pick out your right place in the world as soon 
as you can, and whatever work belongs to it, at that 
work away with a steady mind and a cheerful 
heart. Our time is indeed short, but the way to 
make it long is to fill it full of things done which 
ought to be done, and those things done well. The 
more of such we have to look back upon the more 
nearly will our retrospect of the vanished years 
approximate to the amplitude in which they lay 
before us when our gaze at them was in the 


J. i. 


future. 





SWEET ANNIE FAY. 





BY MRS. 


Tue pride of our village was sweet Annie Fay, 
So winsome and winning, so gindsome and gay ; 
She ruled all the swains with benuty’s bright sway, 


And won hearts by dozens to throw them away. 


This could not last always; young love flitted by, 
And shone in the glance of Willie’s dark eye ; 
He aimed at our Annie, and barbed was the dart, 


And fatal the power that melted her heart. 


Ot 
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Young Willie was missing! one morning in June-— 
The month of all others, when hearts play in tune, 
When hopeful affection the soft bosom fills, 


And mutual confession with ecstasy thrills. 


. 
He could not be found , and rumor had said, 


He was jilted by Annie, for rich squire Ned. 
And where was our Annie? The fond one had flown, 


From church with her Willie, to a cot of their own. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTE. 


Tne activity of publishers, through the last three or four 
months of the year, goes far beyond the power of a single 
reader or the capacity of a monthly periodical to keep pace 
with it. When almost every day brings forth half a dozen 
new books the most omnivorous of devourers abandons in 
despair all hope of making himself familiar with the “ cur- 
rent literature ” of the time. _ And now, is it to be supposed 
that we, with fifty other things to do every day, can accom- 
plish more than note the titles, or, at the utmost, glance 
through the tables of contents? For the present, at least, 
we must content ourselves with giving a mere catalogue of 
the principal issues. 

Harper aNnp Brotuers have brought out Myrtis—a 
pretty volume of prose miscellanies, by Mrs Sigourney ; 
Jay’s Devotional Exercises, a large octavo long since recog- 
nized as a standard in the department of pious reading and 
meditation; Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years War— 
& very good translation of a work which, both for interest 
of subject and masterly treatment, stands almost without an 
equal in modern times; an excellent Treatise on Algebra, 
by Professor Hackley, of Columbia College—bringing to- 
gether all the recent advances in that department of the 
exact sciences; Life in a Whaleship, being a narrative 
of the way in which u young gentleman of education had 
the conceit for a roving life upon the ocean taken out of 
him through the combined influences of hardship, hard 
work, privations, iiscomfort, peril, plenty of hard knocks 
and all other disay>eeables that can be imagined as incident 
to a long voyage with a tyrant of a captain ; a new edition 
of Halleck’s Poems; and the complete works of Dr. John- 
son, with an essay on his life and genius. This house has 
also brought out several additional numbers of the serials 
which it has in hand—Copeland's Dictionary of Medicine, 
the Pictorial England, Pictorial Shakspeare, &c., &c 

Appteton & Co. have published superb editions of Moore 
and Southey—the poetical works—in large octavo, with 
illustrations on steel. Also a startling essay on the proper 
treatment of crime, by M. B. Sampson, a gentleman hold- 
ing an emplorment in the Bank of England, which leaves 
him leisure to indulge a propensity for grappling with diffi- 
cult social questions. Our acquaintance with him dates 
back two or three years, when we happened to fail in with a 
large pamphlet which he had written, developing a plan for 
the safe, peaceful and compensating abolition of slavery; 
the only objection to which was that, in a certain contin- 
gency which would be almost morally certain to happen, 
the plan would be hopelessly impracticable. We forget the 
details now, but we remember very weil that, being struck 
by the ingenuity displayed in the pamphlet and the force of 
its reasoning in some particulars, we took pains to study out 
the working of the project, and had no great difficulty in 
discerning that the upshot of it was about on a par with 
that of the cooper who put his little boy in the barrel to 
hold the head in its place while he tightened the hoops. 
The more recent work of Mr, Sampson appears to take the 
broad ground that all crime is a fruit and an evidence of 
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deficient or disorganized intellectual development, and is to 
be treated by curative rather than by punitive measures ; 
in other words, it denies the wisdom and justice of holding 
criminals responsible to society, and maintains them to be 
more proper subjects for a hospital. The work is “ edited," 
with copious notes, additions and illustrations, by Mrs. 
Farnham, the matron of the state prison at Mount Pleasant, 
where, it is said, she has been experimenting somewhat on 
the theory of Mr. Sampson. he said theory may answer, 
perhaps, two or three thousand years hence, but at present 
we apprehend it can hardly be introduced on a Jarge scale 
with any particular safety or advantage to society. 

Wiey & Putnam have published a new edition of Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus—a mine of profound observation and 
original thought, clothed in the oddest garment of lan- 
guage; a translation of Goethe’s Dictung und Warheit, 
by Parke Godwin, the same being a sort of autobiography 
with notices, critical and biographical, of many among 
the great German's contemporaries. We hold the per- 
sonal character of Goethe in very light esteem but he bad 
an intellect of wonderful power and versatility. W.& P. 
have also commenced the publication of the new serial by 
Dickens, entitled Dombey & Son, which is greatly lauded 
by multitudes, but of which we have not read a single 
page, preferring to wait until the story is finished ; also the 
poems of Mrs. Southey that is, Miss Caroline Bowles that 
was, a collection of very innocent rhymings, generally of a 
sombre cast, but making no very dangerous researches into 
the depths of human feeling or passion. 

Carey & Hant have brought out a spirited narrative of 
the war in Mexico down to the occupation of Matamoros, 
drawn up from official documents, personal observation 
and information gathered on the spot, by Mr Thorpe, one 
of the editors of the New-Orleans Tropic; with a number 
of very fair engravings on wood Als», a handsome editivn 
of Childe Harold, with engravings. 

LittLe & Brown, of Boston, have given to the public 
a spinted and well written, though somewhat too uni 
formly eulogistic, memoir of Commodore Stephen Decatur, 
written by Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, and forming vol- 
ume eleven of Sparks’s “ Library of American Bio- 
graphy.”’ 

Gates & Stepman, of this city, have issued volume one 
of a series which may be continued indefinitely, inas- 
much as it is to contain the biographies of all the Governors 
who have presided, or may hereafter preside, over the poli- 
tical destinies of the various polities which now make up 
the great North American republic. The first volume con- 
tains memoirs of some eight or ten among those grim old 
Puritans who so wisely and piously administered the affairs 
of the New-England colonies, such as Carver, Endicott, 
Winthrop and Winslow. When the author or compiler, 
Mr. Jacob B. Moore, gets down to the post revolutionary 
times, and approaches the present day, he will see his 
work lying interminably before him, for, thanks to poli 
tical uncertainty, the crop of Governors is abundant. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles have been accepted :— “ Reflections—Truth vs. Fiction—The All-seeing Eye—Lysa—The 
Luck of a Loss—Little Grace—Minnie Morris—The Tyrolese Song—A Rose picked by the way side—The Lost Friend— 





and our readers may look for much enjoyment in their perusal, when they shall appear. 
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